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INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND 
VOLUME 


Tue Broadcast Lectures on “God and the World 
Through Christian Eyes” were given on alternate 
Sunday evenings throughout the year 1933. In them 
twenty-four leading exponents of the Christian faith, 
drawn from various different Christian bodies, com- 
bined to present the central affirmations of that faith, 
to bring them before the minds of thinking people 
of to-day. Nearly all the lecturers have been fully 
accredited official representatives of orginized Christ- 
ian churches, and their combined effort makes the 
claim that Christianity, not in some individual’s 
private reconstruction of it, but as it is believed and 
practised by its standard exponents, has an intel- 
lectual content which demands the respectful atten- 
tion of thinking men and women in the twentieth 
century. 

The first twelve lectures, which are contained in 
Volume I, present the Christian faith in God, and 
show the part played in that faith by the revelation 
of God in Christ. The lectures in the present volume 
exhibit the relevance of that faith to the world of 
to-day. The first six describe different aspects of this 
world, the last six present Christianity as a way of life 
based on the Christian faith and lived in the circum- 
stances of the present age. 
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The appeal of these lectures, as has been said, is 

rimarily to the mind, and the first wish of the 
fecaites would be that they should be received and 
discussed as making such an appeal. But if they are 
to issue in nothing more than intellectual discussion, 
if in appealing to the mind they be never allowed to 
kindle the heart, touch the conscience, and move the 
will, they will be as fruitless as a barren tree. 

There is here a further point to be considered. It 
is possible for mathematicians to think about and to 
discuss triangularity in general; but if you wish to 
draw a triangle you must make it equilateral or 
isosceles or scalene. Similarly it is possible to think 
about and to discuss Christianity in general; but if 
you wish to live it, you must live it in one of the 
actual forms in which it finds expression in the 
churches of Christendom. It has been possible for 
the lecturers to unite in presenting the central 
affirmations of a common faith; but it must not be 
forgotten that each of them is, as a matter of fact, 
seeking to live the Christian life as it finds definite 
concrete form in the tradition to which he or she 
belongs. And if the listeners or readers wish to enter 
fully into the faith and way of life which the lecturers 
have tried to describe, they must take the practical 
step of honestly endeavouring themselves to follow 
that example, and to live as faithful members of that 
Christian body to which they believe themselves’ 
called by God to give their allegiance. 

It is the listener who heareth the word and doeth 
tt who builds his house upon a rock. 
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MAN AND MATERIALISM 
R. O. P. TAYLOR 


Ir there is one thing more than another of which the 
average Englishman is certain, it is the reality of the 
world in which he lives. A brick wall is a fact which 
you can see for yourself. And if you do not see it, you 
will crash into it and feel it. That appears to us to be 
plain common sense. Even a child knows the differ- 
ence between a solid wall and the “ pretending ” walls 
ot a house imagined in play. The earth under our 
feet, to our mind, is utterly different in nature from 
the world of imagination and dreams. We all take 
this for granted. But it is not the universal opinion 
of mankind. There are enormous numbers of intelli- 
gent people who believe that the whole Universe, and 
our very bodies, are only a dream at the best. No 
one, so far as I know, has counted heads, but I fancy 
that we, who believe the world to be real, are in a 
minority. How, then, does it come about that we 
believe it so implicitly? In my opinion the answer 
is that it is because of a peculiar feature of the 
Christian religion, which has been so thoroughly 
taught to us that it has become ingrained in our 
minds. Christianity (with, of course, its near rela- 
tions, Judaism and Mohammedanism) stands alone in 
proclaiming that the world was created by God, ice. 
that it is real and that it is good. ‘The Church did 
not find it easy to get this doctrine accepted. She had 
il 
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great trouble, within her own borders, with teachers 
who said that the world was unreal and worthless. 
She had still greater and more lasting difficulties with 
men who taught that matter was essentially evil. 
Indeed, fragments of this belief still survive among 
us. Drink and drugs, for example, are blamed for the 
moral destruction wrought by their means. The 
human body is accused of compelling men to 
sexual licence. This is mere camouflage. We know 
perfectly well that the fault is not in the things, but 
in the people who misuse them. 

The whole of mankind has profited, and profited 
greatly, by the Christian belief in the value and im- 
portance of the material world. ‘The very existence 
of science is due to this belief. The enormous increase 
of health and well-being, which has resulted from 
the patient and respectful study of material things, 
has already become so valuable an achievement, that 
we cannot but think that Christianity is right on this 
point. At the same tise, it is just out of this justified 
belief that arises materialism, the peculiar danger of 
Christianity. For by its very insistence on the reality 
and worthiness of the things which we handle, 
Christianity creates the risk that men may become 
absorbed in them. The result may easily be a kind 
of absence of mind, in which the higher life is first 
ignored and then forgotten. 

In the period which has just closed, there was much 
to encourage this crowding out of thought, art and 
religion. ‘The great increase in the quantity and 
variety of manufactures caused multitudes of men to 
be so absorbed in the production of machinery and 
wares that they could think of nothing else. This 
brought its own Nemesis. For it reduced life for 
most people, in our towns at least, to such incessant 
toil that it brought a revolt against an existence 
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entirely made up of labour and exhaustion—a revolt 
of which we cannot foresee the end. 

Again, the clash of creeds in religion and politics 
was contrasted with the simplicity and stability of 
material possessions. As against the contradictory 
and elusive paradises of preachers and politicians, 
wood and stone, food and furniture seemed so solid, 
so tangible and so plainly satisfactory, that men turned 
to them with relief. But this consolation has failed. 
The pattern householder of my youth, who spent his 
leisure in the placid contemplation of his well- 
appointed home, has disappeared. His satisfactions 
do not avail us. The human spirit has again begun 
to ache for art—and art is part of the life of the spirit. 
It has, consequently and suddenly, developed an 
immense hunger for music and the drama, two things 
which were rejected by the sturdy materialism of our 
fathers, because they did not cater for the needs of the 
body. 

Meanwhile, another danger to materialism is} 
appearing on the horizon. Science has begun to: 
upset the plain man’s simple belief in matter. It 
turns out that the objects which look so solid are* 
nothing of the kind. The largest, heaviest and most ‘ 
immovable rock is little, if anything, more than a 
whirling sea of electricity—-and what electricity is, or 
how it comes to be, no man knows. Matter is found 
to be a perplexing riddle, and the mind cannot rest,. 
much less go to sleep, on a riddle. . 

But this is only beginning to take effect, and I want 
to confine myself to the present situation. Although 
the difficulty of understanding the material world 
May increase rapidly, so does our power of handling 
it, and our interest in it. So there is just as great a 
need as evcr to decide on the position which it shall 
occupy in our estimation. What is the relation of 
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matter to spirit? Have the mind and spirit a reality 
of their own, or are they merely a kind of phosphor- 
escence on the face of matter? Science has had to go 
into the question to a considerable extent, and its con- 
clusions justify the Christian belief on the point. 
Matter—what we call inanimate matter—on close and 
sustained observation, is found to have at least one 
marked peculiarity, which puts it in a class by itself. 
It acts with perfect regularity. It always conforms to 
certain rigid rules. But just because it is so depend- 
able, and can be relied on to behave always in the 
same ways, it aflords a suitable field for life to move 
and hunt in. Here comes in the marked difference. 
Matter does not hunt; life does and must. Matter 
goes where it is sent, life directs itself towards a chosen 
object. A ray of light is unaware of its surroundings, 
while life is aware of them—and soon. ‘Thus we get 
a clear distinction between the world of matter and 
the world of life, which uses matter as its basis, its 
dwelling-place and its tool. Then in a most com- 
plicated and flexible animal organism, there occurs 
that peculiar, resourceful and, above all, masterful 
thing which we call mind. Each mind finds its 
kingdom in a living body, i.e. a pertion of matter 
which is selected, organized and made efficient by 
animal life. So far as ever our expericnce goes, a 
mind must have an organized body, senses to perceive 
with and muscles to work with, if it is to develop and 
act, just as animal life must have a constant supply of 
matter with which to build its body and stoke its 
fires. Yet a living body is something more than the 
dust which composes it, and a thinker is something 
more than an animal body. These three, matter, life 
and mind are called by scientists “ irreducibles,” 
because none of them can be reduced to simpler com- 
ponents or elements. The differences between them 
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are so complete that we cannot imagine any one of 
them growing into another, or producing another. 
The contrasts are too violent. No dog, however 
intelligent, shows that desire to know for the sake of 
knowing which is characteristic of man. Nor has any 
monkey, however great its opportunities of observing 
and copying men, ever shown any aptitude for draw- 
ing or music. 

As a matter of fact, a great deal of research has been 
carried out with the avowed object of proving that 
our actions, thought and speech are produced in a 
mechanical way—that, in fact, the brain and nervous 
system form a kind of automatic machine. These 
researchers have succeeded in proving that many of 
the movements of our bodies are only automatic 
replies to interference. But they have failed to prove 
their main point. It remains clear that the mind has 
its own freedom. Still, we owe something to these 
studies. ‘They have made us see, more clearly than 
ever, how the body, with its tendency to form fixed 
habits, can cramp and fetter the working of the mind. 
Only by incessant vigilance can the mind preserve 
that mastery which is necessary for its liberty of 
action. Only by preserving and exercising its free- 
dom can the mind prevent the brain from settling 
down into routines, which not only supersede thought, 
but also preclude the very possibility of that changing 
of the mind which forms so prominent a feature of 
the Christian religion—for, of course, repentance 
means a change of mind and nothing less. 

Indeed the same truth applies to animal life as well. 
For it, too, only prospers when it dominates its 
environment and is master of its situation. Life 
degenerates when overcome by material circumstances. 
Live fish swim against the stream, but the sickly are 
carried away. 
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These considerations have an important bearing on 
both our conduct and belief, since they make it 
evident that matter is to be put in the third and 
subordinate place, not in the first and chief. ‘This is 
further borne out by the findings of evolution. 
Matter itself cannot evolve, in the strict sense of the 
word. It is below the plane of evolution. It merely 
changes, and so far as we can ascertain, whenever it 
changes, it lowers, and indeed to a certain extent 
loses its energies. “The energy of matter did not work 
itself up into the energy of life. On the contrary, it 
was in a corner of the Universe in which matter had, 
so to speak, grown tired, on a globe which no longer 
gave light or heat, that life appeared. And when 
life appeared, it was not as the natural product of 
matter. Indeed, one obvious feature of life is that it 
takes the opposite course to matter. For while the 
forces of Nature have been steadily running down, the 
energies of life are continually increasing. Ifan atom 
were to divide into two, each would have about half 
the energy of the parent atom, and some little energy 
would probably be lost. But an animal produces 
a brood, so that there are a number of lives, each as 
vigorous as the parent, which still retains its own life 
undiminished. ‘Thus the amount of life increases. 
Besides, life deliberately takes matter in hand, and 
adapts it to its own purposes. Life really evolves; it 
creates higher and higher forms for its own ends, and 
organizes matter into forms which would never have 
come of themselves. Finally, as the last great step in 
evolution, mind emerges, the latest and highest of the 
elements which constitute man. Mind turns animal 
life to new purposes, and opens up a new world of its 
own. Mind is the crown of evolution. Mind and 
mind only is capable of knowing that there is any such 
process as evolution, and of exchanging the gropings of 
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animal evolution for reasoned and deliberate schemes 
of progress. Anyone, therefore, who makes material 
things the sole object of his mind and life is reversing 
the process of evolution and travelling down its ladder. 

We can distinguish, quite clearly, between matter, 
life and mind. But it must always be remembered 
that we have no experience of any one of them 
separately. Whenever a man is thinking, he is using 
his brain, which is a piece of matter, moved by animal 
life. He cannot express his thoughts except by means 
of his body—he must speak or act with his body. He 
can only get to know what is in the minds of other 
men through the movements of their bodies, and can 
only observe these through the eyes and ears of his 
own body. This continuous and never-ceasing partner- 
ship of body and spirit vetoes any demand that the 
spirit should act by itself when engaged in religion, 
and forbids any assertion that the spirit cannot or 
should not be affected by physical means—which 
demand and assertion are, or used to be, made by the 
advocates of what they called a “purely spiritual 
religion.” As a matter of fact, these people contra- 
dicted their own creed by making great use of their 
own mouths and other people’s ears, which were 
certainly material things. But there can really be no 
doubt about the facts. Body and spirit are continu- 
ally re-acting on one another for good or ill, whether 
they are looking towards God or man. No ministry 
can afford to neglect externals. A harsh voice and a 
forbidding countenance will frustrate the kindest 
intentions, and will, indeed, react on the speaker him- 
self, hardening his own heart. Indeed, the greatest 
danger of materialism in religion lies here. It is 
unfortunately true that a man may reject materialism 
as a creed, and yet, unconsciously, rely on it as a 
motive force. There is always a danger of the body’s 
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masquerading as the mind. A man may easily mis- 
take a bilious attack for a conviction of sin—especially 
of other people’s sin. It is all too possible to look on 
the physical excitement of singing as religious fervour, 
and to drown the still, small voice with loud noises. 

To turn in another direction. There is a great 
deal of truth in the contention that you can help men 
towards a fuller mental and spiritual life, by improv- 
ing their physical conditions. On the one hand, I 
have known town areas in which there was little or 
no destitution, where the minds and hearts of men, 
women and children were hardened and embittered 
simply through lack of sunshine and fresh air, and a 
consequent inability to savour fresh and healthy food. 
On the other hand—let me take the opportunity of 
peas the little-known but magnificent work which 

as been done by the District Nurses. I saw the 
beginning of that work long ago in an industrial 
district, and can gauge the immense improvement 
which it brought about, not only in the health of the 
people, but also in their courage and self-respect. I 
know, also, from experience, that a man’s spirit can be 
so aroused by other means that he will turn against 
bad conditions and overcome them, or even break his 
way out of them. I have scen a religious woman, 
poor to the last degree, make an oasis of cleanliness in 
the midst of a slum. 

The fact of the close partnership of body and mind 
is the more evidently congenial to the Christian 
religion, the further it is considered. For if, as all 
experience shows, the mind finds its expression in a 
body, and each mind has to fashion its own body, by 
training and education, if it is going to express itself 
so as to be understood by others, then the belief that 
God adopted the same method—the very method 
which He had made necessary to man—in order to 
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express Himself to man, is not a strange and unworthy 
fancy, but rather what one might naturally expect. 

Again, the more fully we investigate the Universe, 
the more intelligible does it appear. Not only so, 
but new lines of discovery can be reasoned out before 
the facts have been observed. The Universe is so 
systematic and rational that it cannot be the product 
of chance, but must have been conceived by a Mind. 
We must view the Universe as the expression of a 
Thinker, and, moreover, as a means by which He acts 
on us. For our lives are, undoubtedly, shaped to a 
very great extent by the world which we inhabit. 
This knowledge, combined with the perception of the 
close relation of body and mind, is one of the causes 
which have made English religion become so much 
more sacramental of late years. ‘This movement has 
probably owed much of its welcome to that perception 
of God in the beauty of natural scenery which Words- 
worth did so much to foster, and which exercises a far 
deeper influence on the British mind than scems to be 
generally realized. We have learnt to recognize that 
matter can convey more than itself and become the 
vehicle of the Peace of God. 

But it may easily be turned other ways, and have 
other effects. Neglect or maltreatment of the body 
cripples the mind and distorts the spirit. On the 
other hand, it is possille so to concentrate one’s atten- 
tion on the body as to reduce the mind and spirit to 
a state of stupor. We all know the kind of person 
who spends his time keeping fit—and is fit for nothing 
but keeping himself fit. Asa thinking person, he has 
died a quiet death. Being inoffensive to the senses, 
he causes no disgust. But to any onlooker who is 
really alive, he is a tragedy; and he is apt to become a 
tragedy to bimsclf in his old age. 

More obviously disastrous are the results of sub- 
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stituting physical thrills for the activities of the mind 
and the emotions of the spirit. Cocktails are a fatal 
substitute for the romance and enthusiasm of youth. 
And though the fraction of the nation which indulges 
in the pursuit of cocktails is small, yet it is significant. 
There are far too many attempts to obtain the physical 
sensations of love and heroism without being really 
heroic or loving. Novels and the kinema, not to 
mention the football field, are all very well in their 
way and place. Everyone needs a certain amount of 
distraction from the cares of life. But it is as unsatis- 
factory to live for distraction as it is to live for the 
possession of goods. As the following of these two 
purposes is the form in which materialism chiefly 
exhibits itself, I will end by saying a little about them. 
The danger in both cases is that in attending exclu- 
sively to the surface of life, we neglect to exert either 
supervision or control over those deeper forces and 
motives, which are so strangely mixed and so powerful 
to enrich or ruin the whole of life. 

As things are and seem likely to be, the hope of 
finding satisfaction in material possessions needs but 
little criticism. We have seen the world’s wealth 
melt like a cloud. And the mere retention of such 
things as we own is such a source of anxiety that there 
is no comfort in it. Besides, anyone who has a fairly 
wide knowledge of human life knows that a rich 
household may as easily be full of wretchedness as a 
poor one. ‘The only possession in this wor]d—outside 
the treasures of the mind—which can give satisfac- 
tion, is friendship. The capacity for making friends 
does not depend on wealth or even on common 
interests, but on that condition of love and self- 
sacrifice, to create and keep which a man must purge 
and guard the very depths of his being. Once a man 
gives real attention to the workings of his mind and 
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heart he becomes aware of the movement of powerful 
forces, both good and evil, which demand his close and 
continuous attention, since all depends on whether he 
is swayed by noble or sinister impulses. If he is 
moved by the latter, he will blight all around him, and 
his very food and drink will lose their savour. No 
one who has caught sight of these facts will make the 
pursuit of distractions his main object. But, since so 
many distractions are provided nowadays, it is not to 
be wondered at that so many characters are shaped by 
chance, instead of being moulded by the choice of 
their owners. 

To point the moral, let me recur to the progress of 
science. Science began by taking the world at its 
face value. It has had to set appearances aside and 
to give its real appreciation to a hidden world of force. 
It was urged to disregard the question of causes, but 
could not, and, consequently, it has traced the first 
steps of that sequence of cause behind cause, which 
must, in the long run, lead up to a First and Intelli- 
gent Cause—a God in fact. On the material side, 
science has enriched the world enormously, supplying 
us with conveniences and luxuries which have made 
life easier and fuller. But it has done this by the way 
and almost accidentally. We owe all these practical 
advantages to men who were notoriously unpractical. 
It is because scientific men were seeking the satisfac- 
tion of their minds, and therefore allowed them to be 
carried on to the consideration of things unseen, that 
they discovered those forces and laws of which the 
practical man has availed himself. Had scientists 
been content to believe that things are as they appear, 
or had their object been to make money, modern 
science would never have been born, and its results 
would have been lacking. And it is surely significant 
that the product of physical science which has most 
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completely captured the imagination of the world is 
that which we are using at this moment, the wireless, 
which, though it is a mechanical device and does not 
disdain the service of industry and commerce, has 
made itself a minister, on an unprecedented scale, to 
men’s minds and spirits, in music, in literature, in 
art, and in religion itself. 


MAN AND MORALITY 
C. C. J. WEBB 


In the world as seen through Christian eyes, there is 
no more remarkable fact than what we call Morality, 
Duty, Obligation. These words are apt to suggest, it 
must be allowed, something important perhaps, but 
repressive, dull, uninspiring. Therefore, before say- 
ing what I have to say of that which they denote, I 
should like to remind you of what one of them 
suggested to a great poet by quoting part of Words- 
worth’s famous “ Ode to Duty,” which begins: 


“Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 
O Duty! ” 


and ends: 
“ . . I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
O let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, nade lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of truth thy bondman 
let me live! ” 


I do not think that Wordsworth could have felt the 
emotions which he here expresses so nobly, had he not 
thought that the distinction between right and wrong 
was, what some people nowadays are unwilling to 
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allow it to be, an absolute distinction. What I mean 
by this is, I think, best to be understood by consider- 
ing another familiar distinction, that between true 
and false. Few statements which have been held to 
be true have not by other people, or by the same 
people at other times, been held to be false. So diffi- 
cult does it often seem to make up our minds what is 
true that we are sometimes inclined to shrug our 
shoulders and ask, like jesting Pilate: ‘‘ What is 
truth? ”’—as if we were in doubt whether there is any 
such thing, or, if there be, whether it would be 
possible to discover it. Yet there would be no sense 
in saying that it is impossible to find out what is true, 
if we did not mean that this very statement itself is 
true, and its opposite false. ‘Thus we are taking for 
granted all the time that there is such a thing as truth, 
and even that we know, at least in one case, what is 
true. 

Now the distinction between true and false is what 
JI call an absolute distinction. We hear a great deal 
nowadays about Relativity. We are told by eminent 
men of science that many things which we used to 
take for granted were absolute, are really relative; and 
this makes some people inclined to wonder whether 
perhaps there is anything which can rightly be called 
absolute at all. J am not going to talk about what is 
known as the Theory of Relativity, which is associated 
with the name of Einstein, for I am not competent to 
do so. But it is to be remembered that we may ask 
whether that or any other theory is true. We cannot 
get rid of the notion of absolute truth. Even if some- 
one offers us an explanation of how we might have 
come by such a notion without there being anything 
real which corresponds to it, this explanation is itself 
put forward as being true as against all others. That 
is to Say, it is put forward as being absolute truth. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS OF ABSOLUTE OBLIGATION 


Now I believe that the distinction between right 
and wrong is one which we are as much compelled to 
make as that between true and false. There are 
indeed men and women in whose minds some of the 
language about duty and responsibility, which a 
former generation accepted as a matter of course, 
awakens no response. ‘They are prepared to question 
the sanctity of particular duties once regarded as of 
principal importance, and the heinousness of sins 
which, some years ago, would have blasted the reputa- 
tion of those suspected to have committed them. They 
would say that all duties, so called, have come to be 
considered such only because they have been supposed 
to conduce to individual or social welfare. Yet these 
same people will be found in practice to recognize 
some duty or duties as binding on them, “though it 
were to their own hindrance.” They regard some 
crimes—treachery to a comrade, perhaps—as un- 
pardonable; some requirements—it may be that of 
relieving an unloving partner from the legal bond of 
marriage—as requirements which any decent man 
would fulfil, at whatever cost to himself. We may not 
agree with them as to what they think right or wrong; 
but they have admitted the principle of absolute 
obligation in fact, if not in theory. Take, again, the 
man of science who believes himself to be emanci- 
pated from the superstition of an absolute morality, 
and able to tell us how that superstition arose. Yet 
in this same man of science we shall usually find 
an unwavering acknowledgment of the claim of 
ascertained truth upon his allegiance, and a conscien- 
tious refusal to commit himself to statements about his 
own science in which he does not believe. Thus he, 
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too, bears testimony to the impossibility of eliminat- 
ing from human nature the consciousness of absolute 
obligation. 

Now it is true that sometimes, when we say that we 
are obliged to do this or that, we mean no more than 
that we see we must do it to attain some particular 
object. But we can always get rid of an obligation of 
this kind by saying: “I don’t want to get this thing 
which you tell me I can only get, or to be the sort of 
person you tell me I shall only become, by taking this 
course. At least, I don’t care enough about getting 
this thing, or becoming this sort of person, to pay the 
price of taking this course, although I know it is the 
only way open to me.” Ofa really moral obligation, 
on the other hand, we cannot thus get rid. If I am 
morally bound to take a certain course, I must take it 
whether I like it or not, and whatever I stand to gain 
or to lose by it, I shall reproach myself if I do not take 
jt, whatever the consequences may be. It may no 
doubt sometimes be very difficult to be sure that we 
are thus bound in a particular case. Again, it is 
possible to have what Newman has called a “ false 
conscience,” and to continue to feel uncomfortable 
about doing things which we have been accustomed 
to regard as “ wrong,” although we may now be con- 
vinced that they are innocent or right. Yet, if we did 
not know by experience what it is to be under 
an absolute obligation—and knowing this is quite 
different from perceiving that only by using certain 
means can we attain a certain end which we desire— 
we should not feel the difficulty or suffer from the 
“false conscience.” 

I cannot here attempt to examine the many efforts 
which have been made to show that our consciousness 
of absolute obligation or duty may have arisen by 
mistaking for this something really quite different, 
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such as a feeling induced in us by habit, or association 
of ideas, or herd-instinct, or what not. I will only 
ask you to put to yourselves such questions as the 
following. Let us assume that it is right to seek “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” and even 
that it is doubtful whether anything can be right 
which may be shown to have a tendency to diminish 
the general happiness. Yet is it not plain that these 
two notions, the notion of what is right and the notion 
of what conduces to the general happiness, are quite 
distinct? For, if they were really the same notion, the 
question whether they do or do not apply to the same 
things would be quite without meaning or, at the best, 
merely one about words. Again. though what we 
consider to be right or wrong is doubtless often 
dictated to us by the conventions of the society to 
which we belong, would it be possible, if “right” 
meant no more than ‘conventionally required,” to 
think it right to defy conventions? Yet we certainly 
sometimes do think it right to defy them, even at the 
risk of personal suffering. Lastly, if to do what is 
right means to do what we think will in the long run 
promote our own happiness, could we admire (as we 
all do) John Stuart Mill’s exclamation that, rather 
than flatter with lies a God who could and would send 
him to hell for refusing to do so, “to hell he would 
go"? 


VARIATIONS IN MoraAL STANDARDS 


So far I have been speaking of the nature of our 
moral consciousness and insisting that it is a conscious- 
ness of what may be called absolute obligation. But 
I have said nothing of what that conduct is which we 
are conscious of being under an absolute obligation to 
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ursue. Now different individuals, nations, classes, 

ave, at different times and in different places, 
regarded themselves as under a moral obligation to 
act in very different ways. In part this is explicable 
by difference of circumstances. We all consider it 
right for a man to do one thing at one time and 
another at another time, and we do not think him 
inconsistent in his principles of conduct for so acting. 
Sometimes, too, we are tempted to exaggerate the 
difference between the courses of action which are 
supposed to be right at different stages of social 
development. This happens because we do not sufh- 
ciently attend to the particular point which is, in the 
case before us, approved as being right. For example, 
in a certain passage of the Old Testament, Saul is con- 
demned for sparing one of the enemies whom he has 
been ordered to massacre. But it is not with his 
humanity that fault is found, for it is not from 
humanity that he is represented as sparing the king of 
the Amalekites. What he is blamed for is disobedi- 
ence, and his object in sparing the king is, it would 
seem, a selfish and disloyal preference of a personal 
triumph for himself to the interests of his people, 
whom he is exposing to the jealous vengeance of their 
tribal deity. Still, when all deductions have been 
made, there is a great variation in the moral standards 
of different ages and countries. Yet there can in the 
end be no criterion by which to judge between rival 
claims to be the right course other than that which is 
afforded by the reaction of the moral consciousness 
itself, when the issue is fairly placed before it. The 
moral consciousness or, if we like better to call it so, 
the conscience, is no more infallible than is our 
perception of truth or our perception of beauty. Like 
these it can be trained, and, like these, we think it 
more or Jess likely to be judging rightly, according as 
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we find the perceptions of others coincide or fail to 
coincide with our own. Nevertheless, in the last 
resort, it can only be corrected by itself. Even if we 
trust another's judgment in preference to our own, it 
is because we judge that his is more trustworthy; and 
this is a moral judgment of our own. 

Thus, if we take the supreme principle of morality 
to be expressed in Christ's summary of the whole duty 
of man as comprised in the love of God and of our 
neighbour, it is because this summary satisfies our 
reason and conscience as they can be satisfied by no 
set of positive rules and prohibitions. For any such 
positive rules and prohibitions, however generally 
applicable, it might in certain conceivable circum- 
stances be right to set aside. But we can conceive no 
circumstances in which it would be right to set aside 
the law of love to God and to our neighbour. The 
traditional code of Christendom is indeed on many 
accounts entitled to respect. The long experience 
which it embodies, the moral insight of the great 
prophets and saints by whose teaching and example it 
has been moulded, and the fruits which it has borne 
in the disciplining of human character and the ameli- 
oration of human lile, all commend it to our venera- 
tion. ’ But it is the task of the Christian moralist in 
every generation to test this code by its tendency to 
carry out the two great commandments, of love to God 
with all our heart and soul and mind and strength, 
and to our neighbour as ourself. Again and again 
has the application of this test modified the code 
which had been previously regarded as Christian, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this process has 
reached its end. 
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Gob IS THE SUPREME AUTHORITY 


Yet I believe it to be natural to feel that in our 
consciousness of absolute obligation we are in fact 
conscious of the presence of One higher than ourselves 
to whom we are responsible. So feeling, we come to 
interpret our consciousness of absolute obligation as 
in fact a consciousness of God. Nor, speaking for 
myself, do I think that any other interpretation of it 
is adequate. Now this consciousness of God, as the 
authority by whom the moral law is imposed upon us, 
is in Christianity further interpreted as a conscious- 
ness of One who has loved us and shown His love in 
sending His Son to be our Saviour, and who bids us 
love Him in return and exhibit our love for Him 
in our love of our neighbours. For they, since He 
reveals Himself to thein, no less than to us. as a loving 
Father, are not our neighbours only, but our brethren. 

The love thus commanded is not, it must be 
observed, the sort of love which we fcel for the objects 
of our peculiar aflection, for this sort of love cannot 
be cominanded or felt to order. Indeed, the Greck 
word used in the New ‘Testament for the love of God 
and of our neighbour is not the word which denotes 
such a peculiar affection. It signifies the seeking of 
another’s good, as we would have them seck ours. 
This is a sort of love which can be commanded, and 
can be directed towards those by whom we are not 
specially attracted, and even towards those by whom 
we are repelled. In this sense we can love our 
enemies, and are by Christ bidden to do so. But 
although the command is a command to love in this 
sense and not in the sense of feeling aflection, the 
pee of acting with a view to someone’s good tends, 

y a psychological law, to produce a genuine emotion 
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of goodwill towards those whose good we thus seek. 
No doubt men naturally seek the good of those 
towards whom they are drawn by family affection or 
physical charm or similarity of tastes or common 
interests of any kind. But the goodwill thus aroused 
is too variable and uncertain, too dependent on the 
accidents of the individual's life, to serve as the basis 
of moral obligation. On the other hand, that good- 
will which depends upon a common relation to the 
Person who lays upon us the obligation of morality, 
and is revealed to us as the loving Father of all men, 
can serve as the basis of moral obligation. Love of 
such a Father, in response to His love for us, and of all 
men as bound to us by a common relation to Him, 
affords in Christianity a principle of conduct which 
is capable of guiding us amid the “changes and 
chances ” of life. For it is not subject to those excep- 
tions and to that hability to alteration by circum- 
stances which disqualify all merely positive rules from 
serving as ultimate and unconditional laws of human 
behaviour. Such positive rules are not indeed to be 
discarded; but they find their sanction in their 
tendency to promote and to express the love of God 
and of our neighbour; and they are never exempt in 
principle from possible revision in the light of that 
supreme requirement. “This is so even where we may 
be most firmly convinced that their violation would 
be incompatible with the due fulfilment of that 
requireinent. 


Love or Gop THE DisTiNcTIVE CHRISTIAN MOTIVE 
It is indeed not to be denied that, throughout the 


history of the Christian religion, Christian morality 
has constantly been presented as a positive law of 
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conduct, prescribed by supernatural authority, and 
entailing upon those who obey or disobey it respec- 
tively rewards and punishments in a life beyond the 
grave. The prominence of this presentation of 
Christian morality is, I think, to be explained by a 
contrast which Christianity offered to other systems 
to which it has found itself opposed. In distinction 
from these, Christianity was concerned to emphasize 
the element of absolute obligation in morality, and 
also to inculcate the faith that the authority which is 
revealed in the moral law is ultimately supreme over 
the whole universe. These articles of its creed almost 
inevitably clothed themselves in an imaginative dress, 
which it borrowed from the expectations of the end 
of the world current in the Jewish circles wherein it 
had originally arisen. ‘Thus it spoke of an unescap- 
able tribunal or judgment seat before which all men 
must stand, and which is finally to dispense to every 
human being a doom corresponding to the response 
which he or she has made to the challenge at once of 
manifest authority and of appealing love. But the 
distinctively Christian motive for conduct is not the 
desire of attaining heaven ot of avoiding hell, as places 
or states of individual bliss or individual suffering. 
It is the love of God; indeed, to those who have drunk 
most deeply of the Christian spirit, heaven and hell 
have themselves been symbols respectively of union 
with, and of separation from, the God whom men have 
in the one case loved, or, in the other case, failed to 
love. 

It has only been possible here to dwell upon certain 
main features of morality, and I will end by remind- 
ing you what these have been. They are two. The 
first is its character of absolute obligation. If we are 
honest with ourselves, we shall find ourselves aware of 
being in the presence of a Jaw which we are under an 
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absolute obligation to obey, though we may often be 
in doubt what this law commands us to do here and 
now. The second is its character of a law of love. 
We can never be content to regard ourselves as under 
an obligation to do or to forbear doing this or that 
action merely because we are arbitrarily commanded 
so to do or to forbear. This is the case even though 
the authority which commands is able to send us to 
hell for disobedience. But there is an absolute obliga- 
tion which we can be content to recognize, as satis- 
factory to our reason and conscience. I mean the 
absolute obligation to respond to the love of a Father 
who seeks only the good of His children, and ourselves 
to seek the good of our fcllow-men, the children of 
the same Father, as being in that Father’s sight of no 
less value than our own. 


MAN AND CIVILIZATION 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Durinc the last twenty years modern civilization has 
been undergoing a series of shocks which have almost 
destroyed the old complacency and self-confidence that 
marked the pre-war world. In those days it seemed 
as though nothing could shake the stability of our 
civilization, and the average man was content to take 
it for granted and to concentrate his attention on 
securing a good place for himself in it, and appropriat- 
ing as many as possible of the advantages that it had 
to offer. 

To-day the world is on the move again, and no one 
can tell where it is going or what will happen next; 
whether our civilization is going to recover its stability 
or whether it will collapse in ruins. Men can no 
longer help realizing that something very serious is 
the matter, and that unless something is done about 
it, and done quickly, we shall all find ourselves in 
rather a desperate plight. 

And human nature being what it is, it is only 
natural that people should look for some simple and 
straightforward remedy for their difficulties, and that 
they should tend to put the blame on some particular 
set of individuals—whether it be bankers or Bol- 
sheviks, or nationalist politicians or international 
financiers. You see the result of that state of mind 
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in Germany to-day; but it is far from being limited 
to Germany, in fact one may say that it is almost 
a universal phenomenon, and that it only becomes 
more accentuated as the situation becomes more 
serious. 

Now I do not wish to deny that the present situa- 
tion does involve particular responsibilities, and 
does call for immediate practical remedies. But we 
have got to consider whether it is enough to find 
a satisfactory temporary solution of our immediate 
difficulties, or whethcr these are not superficial 
symptoms of something profoundly wrong in our 
civilization which must be cured before modern 
civilization can become really healthy. Otherwise, 
even if our present difficulties are solved, they will 
recur again in some new form before very long. 

There are very many to-day who accept this second 
alternative, and who believe that our civilization 
requires very drastic and radical treatment if it is to 
survive. But they are by no means in agreement as 
to the nature of that treatment. There are, on the 
one hand, those who bclieve that what is wanted is 
an overhauling of the machinery of our civilization. 
They believe that our present social mechanism is 
antiquated and defective, and that if we could replace 
it with something more efficient and more up to date 
all would be well. And on the other hand, there are 
those who believe that what is wrong is the spirit of 
our civilization, and that so long as that spirit is 
unchanged no improvements in social or economic 
machinery will help us in the long run. 

This is a very fundamental difference of opinion, 
and one that has its roots deep in human history. It 
is the difference between the secular reformer and 
the religious reformer: between secular opinion and 
religious opinion: between the Christian point of 
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view and what used to be called the pagan point of 
view, but is now more commonly known as the 
modern point of view. Christianity has never shut its 
eyes to the reality of the burden of inherited evils that 
weighs down human history, and for that reason it has 
been condemned as pessimistic and reactionary by 
the optimists who bclieve that human nature is 
thoroughly good, and that history is the record of a 
movement of continual progress towards a fuller and 
more perfect civilization. 

But even if we admit that civilization is advancing, 
and that we are wiser and happicr than our ancestors, 
still it is impossible to deny that the path of progress 
has been a bloody one, and evcry step forward has 
involved a heavy cost in human suffering. 

Fifteen hundred years ago, St. Augustine in his 
famous book, The City of God, looked back on the 
history of a great civilization which was just about to 
pass away, and attempted to sum up its meaning. 
He saw that Rome had done great things for the 
world: that it had given men peace and material 
prosperity, and had united the nations by a common 
language and a common law. Yet these benefits had 
only been purchased by war and slavery and the 
oppression of the weak. And when they had been 
won, they had been used for evil rather than for good: 
to serve the senseless luxury of the rich and the 
brutal passions of the mob that crowded to the amphi- 
theatre to watch the gladiatorial shows. Moreover, 
even the peace which Rome had established was only 
relative, it did not prevent the incessant recurrence of 
civil wars and disturbances within the empire which 
were a cause of greater misery than the old wars of 
conquest. And so he concludes, it is impossible for 
anyone with a sense of humanity to consider these 
things, and to see all these extremes of bloodshed and 
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suffering, without feeling that nothing is sufficient to 
explain or justify them; the whole thing is a mystery. 

Now it is sometimes argued that all this was true 
of the past, but that it no longer holds good of the 
modern world. In ancient civilization human know- 
ledge and human resources were so limited that man- 
kind was always at the mercy of war and famine and 
disease. But now that the age of science has come, 
we have gained control over Nature and we are no 
longer at the mercy of circumstances. Modern 
machinery makes it possible to do without slavery, 
and modern scientific development makes it possible 
to abolish poverty and disease. Unfortunately, we 
see to-day that the new world of science and machinery 
is at the mercy of the same human forces which ruled 
the old world, and that it is these rather than any 
material factor which are the real cause of social evils. 
Science has not prevented war; it has only added fresh 
horrors to it and increased man’s powers of destruc- 
tion. The weaker and more backward races have 
suffered more during a century of the expansion of 
modern scientific civilization than they had ever done 
before in the world’s history. Moreover, we have seen 
how the progress of industry and technique has led to 
new forms of economic exploitation, and has given 
new occasions of friction and rivalry between classes 
and nations. 

No doubt it may be argued that this is due to 
the maintenance of the old forms of social and 
economic organization in a world that has outgrown 
them. But the real cause of the evils of industrialism 
was not so much individualism in itself as the spirit 
which sacrificed the individual to the economic pro- 
cess, and it remains to be seen whether the same spirit 
will not manifest itself in a new form even under 
a different system. At the present time the old forms 
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of individualism are everywhere passing away before 
the pressure of the modern state; but although this 
destroys some social injustices, it also creates others 
and contains the possibility of a new and more serious 
menace to spiritual freedom. And this tendency is 
not confined to a single country or to any one partic- 
ular political or social system. It may, I think, even 
be argued that Communism in Russia, National 
Socialism in Germany, and Capitalism and Liberal 
Democracy in the Western countries are really three 
forms of the same thing, and that they are all moving 
by different but parallel paths to the same goal, which 
is the mechanization of human life and the complete 
subordination of the individual to the state and to 
the economic process. Of course I do not mean to 
say that they are all absolutely equivalent, and that 
we have no right to prefer one to another. But I do 
believe that a Christian cannot regard any of them as 
a final solution of the problem of civilization, or even 
as a tolerable one. Christianity is bound to protest 
against any social system which claims the whole of 
man and sets itself up as the final end of human 
action, for it asserts that man’s essential nature 
transcends all political and economic forms. Civiliza- 
tion is a road by which man travels, not a house for 
him to dwell in. His true city is elsewhere. 

Yet for all that Christianity does not maintain, like 
some oriental religions, that life has no meaning— 
that man is caught in the endless round of time and 
change, like a mouse in a wheel. It asserts that there 
is a purpose in history and that this purpose is a social 
one. Against the cities and empires of man which 
are founded in violence and injustice and have no 
end but their own power and wealth, it stands for a 
spiritual society, a divine commonwealth, which is 
founded in faith and built up in charity, until it 
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realizes all the spiritual possibilities that are latent in 
the life of humanity. 

The revelation of this divine purpose in history, 
and the promise of this spiritual society, formed 
part of the inheritance which Christianity received 
from the religion of Israel, and the record of this 
development is to be found in the Old Testament. 
That record is in itself a remarkable refutation 
of the materialist interpretation of history. All 
the other great religions are linked with some great 
civilization: Hinduism with the civilization of India, 
Confucianism with that of China, Zoroastrianism 
with that of Persia. Even Greece, small as it was, 
had inherited the great and ancient tradition of 
gean culture. Israel alone had no great tradition 
of material culture behind it. It was an insignificant 
people that occupied a territory no larger than Wales; 
a people that was neither rich nor powerful nor 
highly civilized. And yet it produced the greatest 
spiritual revolution that the world has known, and 
has had a far greater influence on history than the 
powerful empires which surrounded it and seemed 
again and again about to destroy it. Hitherto the 
prosperity and strength of a people had been regarded 
as a proof of the power of its gods. The forces that 
dominated the world were divinized and worshipped, 
whether they were good or bad. In Israel for the 
first time we find this idea reversed. The servants of 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, are called “the poor,” 
while his enemies are the kings of the earth. 

Nothing, in‘fact, could seem more opposed to any 
idea of a moral government of the world, or a divine 
purpose in history, than the world in which the Hebrew 
prophets lived. They were faced with the spectacle of 
the triumph of brute force in its most repulsive form, 
and with an apparently aimless process of war and 
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destruction. One after another the surrounding king- 
doms came down in blood and ruin. Israel itself was 
conquered and its inhabitants deported. Then the 
conquering power of Assyria itselt collapsed, but 
instead of this bringing relief, it proved to be only the 
prelude to the destruction of Judah and the sack of 
the holy city of Jerusalem. The temple was destroyed 
and the people were led into captivity. Through all 
this age of suffering and destruction the prophets 
of Israel carried out their mission. They saw these 
catastrophes as the judgment of God on a civilization 
that was in revolt against the Divine Law—whether 
that revolt was shown in the pride and violence of the 
Gentile world power, or in the oppression of the poo 
and the social injustice of Israel itself. They taught 
that the purpose of God was not to be fulfilled by 
material power, but by suffering and obedience. 
This defeated people, “despised of man, the servant 
of rulers,” was to be the source of a universal kingdom 
which should unite all nations in a reign of spiritual 
truth and social justice. Other prophets and thinkers 
in different ages may have dreamt of the coming of 
a pertect state, like the Stoic Cosmopolis and the City 
of the Sun. But the prophetic conception of the 
Kingdom of God differs from such imaginations by 
its objective and historical character. It is founded 
on the tradition of a real people, an actual society 
with its own laws and institutions which claimed 
divine sanction. And consequently while the Platonic 
and Stoic ideal was simply an intellectual influence 
which coloured men’s thoughts about the state, the 
Jewish tradition was an historical reality which pre- 
served its social identity when all the surrounding 
nations had become merged in the cosmopolitan unity 
of a world civilization. 

This tradition was accepted and developed by 
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Christianity—in fact the Christian Gospel was essenti- 
ally the announcement of the coming of that Kingdom 
which had been foretold by the prophets. Neverthe- 
less, Christianity was more than a fulfilment; it was 
also a beginning. It claimed to be a new creation, 
the birth of a new humanity, and the inauguration of 
a new spiritual order. This is the doctrine which 
runs through the New Testament and finds its full 
expression in the Ictters of St. Paul. In the words 
of a great religious teacher of the last century: 
“Christ came to make a new world. He came into 
the world to regencratc it in Himself, to make a new 
beginning, to be the beginning of the creation of 
God, to gather together in one and to recapitulate all 
things in Himsclf{.... The world was like some 
fair mirror, broken in picces and giving back no one 
uniform image of its Maker. But He came to com- 
bine what was dissipated, to recast what was shattered, 
in Himself. He began all excellence, and of His 
fullness have we all received.” 

This principle of spiritual renewal was actualized 
in the life of the Christian community, which 
regarded itself not as a religious sect, but as a true 
society which carried on the historic tradition of the 
Jewish people. As Israel had stood against the king- 
doms of the Gentiles. so the Church stood against the 
world. Secular civilization, embodied in the Roman 
state, ruled the present age by its own law, which 
was the law of force. The Church was the society of 
the world to come. It was its function to permeate 
mankind like a hidden leaven, to separate the living 
elements from the dead, and to reorganize them in a 
spiritual order which should be the foundation of a 
new world. To contemporaries primitive Christianity 
must have seemed an absurd attempt on the part of 
a handful of oriental fanatics to defy the forces of 
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civilization and progress. It had against it all that 
was strongest in the ancient world—the power and 
authority of the Roman state, Greek science and 
culture, the civic life of the ancient city and the 
religious traditions of the ancient East. Nevertheless, 
these mighty forces were powerless to resist the 
spiritual energy of the new society. Christianity 
conquered. It actually created a new world. It 
supplied the spiritual impulse which was the forma- 
tive element in European culture. ‘The new peoples 
of the West were baptized into Christ and became 
members of the Christian society. For a thousand 
years and more Europe was Christendom, and all that 
was most vital in European culture received the 
imprint of the Christian spirit. 

Nevertheless, the old conflict between the Church 
and the world still continued. The permeation of 
European civilization by Christianity was never com- 
piete, and in proportion as the Church became em- 
bodied in the social order, it tended itself to become 
secularized and to be absorbed by the world. Con- 
sequently, when the state became once more conscious 
of its power, and attempted to vindicate its sovereignty 
over the whole of social life, it was supported not only 
by the politician and the business man, but by the 
religious reformer who wished to restore the spiritual 
freedom of the Church and to free it from secular 
influences. 

Religion gradually retreated into man’s inner life, 
and left social and economic life to the state and to a 
civilization which grew steadily more secularized. A 
man’s debt to religion was paid by an hour or two in 
church on Sundays, and the rest of the week was 
devoted to the real business of life—above all, the 
making of money. 

Such a division of life into two compartments—and 
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very unequal ones at that—was not the Christian solu- 
tion, nor could it be permanently successful. If 
religion loses its hold on social life, it eventually loses 
its hold on life altogether. And this is what has 
happened in the case of modern Europe. The new 
secularized civilization is not content to dominate the 
outer world and to leave man’s inner life to religion; 
it claims the whole man. Once more Christianity is 
faced, as it was at the beginning, with the challenge 
of a world which will accept no appeal from its judg- 
ment, and which recognizes no higher power than its 
own will. Indeed it would almost seem as though 
the prospect to-day was even darker than it was at the 
beginning. Then, at least, Christianity was a new 
thing in the world, and its possibilities were still 
untried; but now that Christianity has been in the 
world for nineteen ceniurics the modern world regards 
it as a thing of the past—as a system that has been 
tried and found wanting, and that no longer has 
anything to offer to modern man. 

No doubt European civilization, even when secular- 
ized, still retains the mark of its spiritual origins. The 
new social ideals and secular forms of cultures them- 
selves represent partial and one-sided survivals of the 
Christian social tradition. Nevertheless, the spiritual 
forces that owe their existence to Christianity have 
turned against it and have become the centres of anti- 
Christian revolt. Nationalism owes to Christianity 
its high and almost mystical conception of the nation 
as a spiritual unity—a sacred community for which 
the individual will sacrifice gladly his life; yet, 
divorced from Christianity, this conception becomes 
a principle of hatred and destruction. Liberalism 
and democracy owe to Christianity their humani- 
tarian idealism and their faith in progress; yet this 
idealization of humanity has become a substitute for 
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the Christian faith in a divine order, and has made it 
possible to regard secular civilization as man’s final 
end. Socialism derives from both Christianity and 
Judaism its passion for social justice, and for the rights 
of the poor and the disinherited; yet this passion has 
become the driving force of the Communist attack on 
Christianity, and the basis of a social atheism which 
leaves no room for human rights and _ spiritual 
freedom. 

Thus, everywhere to-day the ruling forces in 
civilization seem converging against the Christian 
tradition. Modern civilization is not only ceasing to 
be Christian; it is setting itself up as an anti-religion 
which will tolerate no rival, and which claims to be 
sole master of the world. Never, perhaps, in the 
whole of its history, has the people of God seemed 
weaker and more scattered, and more at the mercy of 
its enemies than it is to-day. Yet this is no reason for 
us to despair. The Christian law of progress is the 
very reverse of that of the world. When the Church 
possesses all the marks of external power and success, 
then is its hour of danger; and when it seems that no 
human power can save it, the time of its deliverance is 
at hand. Christianity began with a startling failure, 
and the sign in which it conquered was the Cross on 
which its Founder was executed. The more that 
persecution and unpopularity strip off the coating of 
human prestige that has gathered round the Church 
in the days of its temporal prosperity, the more room 
will there be for the development of its inherent 
spiritual vitality. 

And while the City of God is stronger than it 
appears to be, the city of man is weaker. ‘The forces 
that appear to make human civilization so irresistible 
—its wealth, its economic organization, and its 
military power—are essentially hollow, and crumble 
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to dust as soon as the human purpose that animates 
them loses its strength. The real forces that rule the 
world are spiritual ones, and every empire and 
civilization waits for the hour when the sentence of 
the watchers goes forth and its kingdom is numbered 
and finished. ‘The spirit of life goes out of its social 
traditions and institutions and a new age is begun. 
Thus from age to age the divine purpose towards the 
human race is carried on, and even the civilization 
which appears to resist that purpose is the unwilling 
servant of a power that it docs not recognize. 

Nevertheless, the true meaning of life is not to be 
found in civilization. “lhe spiritual order transcends 
the order of culture, and it has its own organs and in- 
struments in the world which are not necessarily the 
ones that are highest in the scale of culture, or the 
most important from a human point of view. For in 
the words of St. Paul: ‘* God has chosen the foolish 
things of the world that He may confound the wise, 
and He has chosen the weak things of the world that 
He may confound the strong. And the base things 
of the world and the things that are despised has God 
chosen, and the things that are not, that He might 
bring to nought the things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in His presence.” 

“ For the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 


MAN AND SOCIAL ORDER 
L. S. THORNTON 


I 


Human nature has always had two sides to it, which 
we may call respectively its individual and social 
aspects. Each of us is an individual person, for ever 
distinct and separate from all others. Yet each is also 
a member of society, dependent in countless ways 
upon our connection with the rest of the human race. 
In considering the subject of ‘‘ Man and Society,” I 
am going to speak of the relation between these two 
sides of our nature, of the difficultics which that 
relation involves, and of the way in which Christianity 
meets those difficulties. 

We human beings have much in common with the 
lower creatures. ‘l’o some extent they share with us 
the two-sidedness of which I am speaking. They also 
exist both as individuals and in social groups. But 
with us this two-foldness raises a problem which can 
hardly be said to exist in the lower creation. We 
recognize in a human personality something of 
peculiar value, something which has a claim to exist- 
ence for its own sake and for its own ends. Further, 
we recognize in the individual person a capacity for 
shaping and controlling his own life, and a power of 
independent choice in thought and action, which may 
actually set him at variance with the society to which 
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he belongs. It is true that these claims have not 
always been clearly recognized, and that there are 
great differences of opinion as to the way in which the 
respective claims of the individual and of society 
should be adjusted. The fact remains, however, that 
we are here in the presence of a problem, which is 
peculiar to man amongst living beings, a problem 
which has entered into the whole course of human 
history. 

In the earlier stages of human history the individual 
was firmly subordinated to the social group to which 
he belonged. The family, the tribe or the race, ruled 
and shaped his life to an overwhelming extent. He 
imbibed its traditions, customs and beliefs, and 
accepted its sway. This authority was no doubt 
embodied in individual leaders; but the mass of men 
everywhere accepted such leaders. Later there came 
a development of individual self-consciousness. In 
the course of European history this development 
became one of the most important factors in the 
shaping of the modern Western world. 

This development, which reached its crisis in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of our era, deter- 
mined the whole character of Western civilization in 
the succeeding centuries. In every department of life 
the social group and its authority lost ground before 
the growing importance of the individual personality 
with his claim to rights and liberties, his claim to 
criticize and even to rebel, his claim to shape his own 
destiny. 

The vast, many-sided process of history, to which 
only this brief allusion can be made, has brought us 
to a point where the problem of man and his social 
order confronts us with a new urgency and intensity. 
How are the claims of our developed, liberty-loving 
individuality to be reconciled with the necessity of 
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social order without sacrificing the true interests of 
one or the other? We can no longer assent to the 
simple optimism of those who, in the last century, 
suggested that the unfettered pursuit of happiness by 
the individual would promote the general welfare of 
all. The cement of society must be found in the 
qualities of the individuals who compose it. We can 
safely dismiss the view that such qualities can be 
derived from self-interest. 

The social harmony which we all desire is in fact 
prevented by ordinary human nature as we know it. 
The psychologist and the novelist of to-day are busy 
tearing up the Utopias of more elderly people. 

The collapse and partial disintegration of social 
order, which in the past twenty years have wiped out 
the old prosperous days, have given added stimulus 
to movements for replacing individualism by social 
control. 

In periods of disillusionment there is a very natural 
temptation to try short-cuts to the desired goal. More- 
over, a society in which science is becoming more and 
more the dominant and most obvious factor of every- 
day life, will easily be led to suppose that science 
can provide the solution of all its difficulties. This 
attitude towards scicnce is very prominent to-day, and 
will very probably become cven more widespread. 
Further, an increasing proportion of people are acquir- 
ing some scientific education; and this fact may tend 
to promote the view that a scientifically equipped 
social control can be established, in which the caprice 
of individual personality can be eliminated, or at least 
completely subordinated to a scientific organization 
of society in all its forms. 

It has been suggested that such a complete subordi- 
nation of the individual to social control might be 
peacefully effected by new scientific methods of breed- 
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ing and education called ‘‘ conditioning.” Individuals 
would become “ robots,” each one automatically fitted 
to fulfil the function for which he is required by the 
community. In his Brave New World Mr. Aldous 
Huxley has given a very plausible, if somewhat 
brutally frank, account of the way in which such a 
community might arise, and of the characteristics 
which it might exhibit. The book shows convinc- 
ingly that this particular short-cut would logically 
involve the sacrifice of all those higher values which 
make human life worth living. It would, in fact, be 
a reversion to the methods of the ant-heap. 

Social order requires an arrangement of material 
things for the common good, and in this scientific 
organization has, and wil] have, an increasing part to 
play. Without such organization no amount of good 
intentions could save us from falling into hopeless 
chaos. On the other hand. of itself alone, such 
scientific organization would be a mere scratching at 
the surface of the problem. 

A true social order cannot be secured by external 
devices; for, as we have seen, it must depend upon 
essential qualities of human nature itself. It consists 
in a common life lived in fellowship, and the ultimate 
bonds of such a fellowship are not material but 
spiritual. This, however, does not mean that material 
arrangements are indifferent, but rather that in the 
true community these arrangements will be made in 
accordance with those principles of justice and equity 
between man and man which correspond to the whole 
of our nature. 

All this, however, is immensely complicated by the 
peculiar position which man occupies in the scheme 
of things, by the fact that we are all of us both 
creatures cf nature and spiritual beings. As creatures 
of nature we are products of the evolutionary process 
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and are entangled in its great laws of struggle and 
conflict, subject to the pressure of desires which 
demand satisfaction. These desires set us apart as 
rivals in a competition of self-interest and in a race 
for possession. In a famine there is only so much 
bread for all, and the more people there are to share 
it, the less there is for each person. 

As spiritual beings, on the other hand, we are 
capable of rising above this conflict into a spiritual 
kingdom whose good things can and must be shared 
beyond the level of competing self-interest. A beauti- 
ful work of art can be appreciated by innumerable 
people, and common appreciation of such things may 
actually enhance the enjoyment of all. To say this is 
to assert, not a specifically religious doctrine, but 
rather a plain fact of human experience. Moreover, 
what is true of the individual is also true of the 
various social groups. As creatures of nature we are 
involved in a clash of interest between group and 
group, a conflict of classes, nations and races which, if 
left to work itself out, would dissolve all social order 
and exterminate civilization. 

History is the record of man’s endeavour to rise 
above this conflict and to establish a spiritual fellow- 
ship of common interests, based upon the recognition 
of that which is due from society to each of its 
members, and from each of these in turn to one 
another and to society. ‘The hope of a true social 
order lies, then, in the spiritual significance of man. 
What is the essence of this spiritual principle, upon 
which everything is seen to depend? 

It has sometimes been suggested that the answer to 
this question is to be found in a principle of “ dis- 
interestedness.”” “This, however, is very misleading. 
Man cannot live by merely saying no to his private 
interests. Our nature is such that we require some 
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object worthy of our positive loyalty and devotion. 
Self-interest can be cancelled only by some more noble 
centre of interest, which will yield a higher and more 
complete satisfaction. 

The people whom we admire most are those who 
give themselves unselfishly to some noble object or 
cause, such as may be found in art or science, or again 
to some noble form of service for other persons or for 
the general welfare. The cement of human society is 
to be found always in those qualities of personal 
character which are expressed in sach activities as I 
have indicated. The conflict between mere indivi- 
dualism and the good of society can be overcome only 
through the development of these qualities which are 
expressed in selfless devotion. 

At this point two questions confront us. In the 
first place is there any object, or group of objects, 
which can properly enlist our whole interest or 
demand the loyal devotion of our whole life to its 
service? Secondly, how can we attain to a level of 
character which involves such a complete subordina- 
tion of our natural selfishness to higher interests? 

Consider the first of these questions. There are 
many objects worthy of our devotion in the world 
around us. Can any of these claim the whole of our 
life? Wife or husband, family or friends, creative 
work in a prolession which corresponds to our gifts? 
Not one of these separately can claim the whole of 
our spiritual being. Moreover, any combination of 
such claims might in principle and in the last resort 
be subject to the wider claims of society as a whole. 
Shall we, then, say that society as a whole, understood 
as including all these particular objects of devotion, 
may claim the whole allegiance of our individual life? 
Again the answer must surely be no. For if the 
individual man or woman is not self-sufficient and 
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must pass beyond self-interest, the same must be true 
also of the society which is composed of these in- 
dividuals. The limitations of human nature are 
stamped not only upon the individual, but also upon 
society however widely we understand that term. No 
form of social order can make an unlimited claim 
upon the individual; for in the last resort the indivi- 
dual has a duty of loyalty to Truth as he understands 
it, or to the Good as he sees it, and the claims which 
these ultimate loyalties make upon him are by their 
very nature sovereign and absolute. Finally, for the 
Christian believer there is the claim of God, which 
stands supreme, and which is to be understood as 
including within itself all other sovereign claims 
such as those which have been mentioned. 

To sum up, then, we conclude that the facts of 
human nature require a spiritual interpretation of 
social order, and that there are highcr loyalties to 
which the conflicting interests of the individual and 
of society must be subordinated. ‘These higher 
loyalties are inseparable from those personal qualities 
of goodness which have social significance. Such 
qualities are most completely expressed in personal 
relationships, and this fact agrees with the Christian 
belief that only a Being who is Himself personal as 
well as absolute and eternal could rightly claim the 
homage of our whole spiritual response. Seen through 
Christian eyes the competing claims of the individual 
and of society can be reconciled only in the Kingdom 
of God, that is to say, through the sovereign rule of 
God over human life becoming recognized and 
acknowledged by all men. 
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For Christian faith human society belongs to a 
larger order of things, which is wholly dependent 
upon the creative will of God and destined to find its 
fulfilment in Him. ‘The goal of human life is to be 
found, not in the individual man nor in human 
society as such, nor in any of the resources of this 
created world. In none of these things can we find 
that reconciliation of claims and interests which we 
desire. 

Created things, including al] human possibilities of 
enjoyment, individual and social, material as well as 
spiritual, are to be regarded as gifts of God, which are 
truly ours only so far as we make them His. They 
yield up their trcasures to us only so far as we give 
them back to God in worship. We can truly enjoy 
them only so far as we enjoy God in them. This is 
the standpoint from which we proceed to the Christian 
interpretation of social order. Under this interpreta- 
tion human life is a great deal more mysterious and 
significant than can ever be the case under any purely 
secular plan. 

But the Kingdom of God, as thus conceived, is no 
mere ideal scheme set up for us to realize as best 
we can. Other teachers have imparted high social 
wisdom, and have summoned men to noble ways of 
life. Christ, however, actually brought the Kingdom 
of God down into this world, in the sense that He first 
fulfilled its inmost law in His own life and death, and 
then gave the fullness of that life to the community 
which He created. In this way He provided the 
answer to the other question with which we have 
found ouzselves confronted: How can we attain to a 
level of character which involves such a complete 
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subordination of our natural selfishness to higher 
interests? 

Ordinary human nature finds it very difficult to 
believe that selfishness can be completely removed 
from the heart of man. Experience of failure both 
in ourselves and in others tends to make us cynical as 
to the possibility of such a transformation, and doubt- 
ful about the practical value of a standard which 
demands it. Yet we cannot leave the matter there. 
For this state of disbelief leaves us at the mercy of all 
those dilemmas which beset human society to-day. 
Thus we are driven back upon those superficial solu- 
tions which, as we have seen, do not really touch the 
main problem. 

We cannot leave the matter there. For Christ has 
actually lived out on earth that life which cynics in 
all ages have declared to be either impossible or 
absurd. In Him the transformation of self-interest 
into selfless devotion to the will of God for man was 
actually accomplished. That supremely important 
fact, however, cannot be understood in isolation. 
The gospel story had a sequel. The supreme life was 
no solitary adventure, leaving the rest of mankind 
where it was before. The New Testament represents 
that life as the source and starting-point of a new 
community. This community, the Church, is not 
simply a company of disciples inspired by the teach- 
ing and example of their Master, and conscious of His 
continued influence after death. Such an account of 
the matter would make nonsense of the actual records, 
and would ignore the new forces powerfully at work. 

The descriptions of the Christian community in 
the New Testament are of the highest importance for 
the problems of social order with which we are here 
concerned. ‘They represent the entry into history of 
nothing less than a new sociological principle, a new 
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social] factor, for which we can find no parallel. The 
key to this new factor is not to be found in human 
achievements, nor in the absence of human sin and 
failure. No attempt is made to conceal the presence 
of moral blemishes, even of grave sins, which have 
from the first marred the course of Christian history. 
None the less, a new power is seen to be at work taking 
hold of the stubborn materials of ordinary human 
nature and transforming them into a new kind of 
fellowship. In this new fellowship it would not be 
an overstatement to say that the conflict of interests 
between the individual and society has already, in 
principle, been overcome. 

The community in which the new principle is at 
work is described as Christ’s body, because by the 
indwelling of His Spirit its members are His members, 
partaking of His life—that identical life in which He 
died and is risen. “Through death and resurrection 
He fulfilled the law which He Himself expressed in 
the words: ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose his life shall save 
it.” Membership in His community means to be 
made one with Him in this law of dying in order to 
live. The actual content of the Christian life is, in 
St. Paul’s words, “not 1, but Christ living in me.” 
It is the reproduction in each soul of the very form 
and substance of that life which our Lord offered 
through death to His Father, and which through that 
offering was transfigured. To be “ in Christ” means 
the finding of the true self, that which every man was 
divinely intended to be—through death to the natural 
life and rebirth into a new supernatural life. 

This spiritual event is also a process, the process of 
salvation by which the spirit of man is transformed in 
conformity with the law of Christ’s life and into its 
likeness. This process of salvation, however, in which 
the individual finds his true life, is at the same time 
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of the highest social significance. This fact is some- 
times obscured when salvation is understood in a way 
which is too purely individual. The individual 
Christian life can have no meaning apart from the 
fellowship to which it belongs, the sharing in Christ’s 
Spirit by all the members of His body. For what is 
true of one member is true of all. There is a com- 
plete union of the life of each member with the life 
of Christ the Head, just as a man’s hands and feet 
share the same life-blood as members of one bodily 
organism. 

This complete sharing of the historical life of the 
Incarnate Lord by His community, the Church, makes 
possible for all men a true worshipful response to 
God, a response which is one with Christ’s self-offer- 
ing. Thus they are drawn into that fellowship with 
God, without which all human fellowships must tend 
to disintegrate, because in themselves, and apart from 
this divine fellowship, they are incomplete fragments, 
torn out of their spiritual context. 

In the Christian view all social evils must in the last 
resort be traced to sin, that is, to our estrangement 
from God our Father. It follows that the Christian 
gospel of salvation through Christ includes the hope of 
a redeemed social order, which is purged from those 
evils. ‘The New Testament shows us pictures of the 

rocess of social redemption in actual operation. But 
it gives us no simple cut-and-dried programme of 
Christian social action. It gives no list of social 
reforms which ought to be undertaken. It is not 
primarily occupied with economic remedies. Nor, on 
the other hand, does it suggest that if all men are 
drawn into the fellowship of the Church the problems 
of social order will be automatically solved. 

The conflict between man as a creature of nature 
and man as a spiritual being continues. It is probably 
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true to say that the influence of Christianity has 
intensified that conflict in many ways, if it has also 
alleviated it in other respects. The conflict exists 
within the Church as well as in human society as a 
whole. Christ did not create His community to be 
an ark of refuge, set apart from the real battle-fields of 
life, but rather to be the principal instrument through 
which the ills of society are healed. The Church 
(however we define that term) cannot be precisely the 
same thing as the social order which all true Christians 
must desire. 

Yet the Church holds the key to what I have called 
the new social principle of Christianity. Through 
membership in Christ men and women may find their 
true selves in promoting a common order which is to 
be the expression of Christ’s life in terms of human 
society. In such a Christian social order every genuine 
human interest would be truly satisfied, and at the 
same time would be changed into something nobler, 
because all would be duly conformed to the will of 
the one God who is Creator and Father of all. 
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MAN AND THE UNSEEN WORLD 
D. M. BAILLIE 


““ Man and the Unseen World”: that is the strangest 
title we have had for many pages in this volume. 
Let me remind you of what the recent titles have 
been. We are now getting towards the end of Part 
III, of which the general title is “Man and his 
World,” and the successive lectures in it have been 


entitled: ‘Man and Materialism,” ‘‘Man and 
Morality,” “Man and Civilization,” “ Man and the 
Social Order.” But now we come to a title which 
sounds much more mysterious: ‘Man and the 


Unseen World.” I can imagine somebody exclaim- 
ing at the outset: ‘“ What is this unscientific flight of 
the imagination? Matter we know, and morality we 
know, and civilization we know, and the social order 
we know, but what on earth is the unseen world? ”’ 
Yet it is only educated or sophisticated man that 
could ask such a question or profess to be mystified 
by the title. For the actual fact is that mankind in 
the mass has always and everywhere believed in an 
unseen world as firmly as in anything else. It is a 
remarkable fact that from the very dawn of history 
and all over the world, we do find man conscious not 
only of a physical and a social environment, but also 
of a more mysterious spiritual environment, a realm 
of the superhuman, the divine, with which, though 
it is unseen, he has to do. Travellers have indeed 
sometimes cast doubt upon this by bringing from 
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some remote region of the globe obscure tales of some 
race of men who seemed to have no semblance of 
religious belief or practice, no consciousness of any- 
thing corresponding to what we call the divine. But 
time after time such impressions and reports have 
been proved mistaken by further and more sym- 
pathetic investigation. This or that savage tribe may 
not possess anything which at first sight looks like 
religion to an untrained observer with preconceived 
notions: but the religion is there none the less—some 
blundering belief in a mysterious, unseen, super- 
human world, and some poor attempt to get into 
friendly relations with it. It certainly cannot be said 
of unsophisticated man in the mass that “ God is not in 
all his thoughts.” It may safely be said that there 
has never been a race of men on earth that was not 
conscious in some way of an unseen world. 

That remarkable fact does not indeed prove any- 
thing, but it must make any thinking person ask 
questions. I have now to try to answer some of those 
questions, speaking from the point of view of those 
who as Christians believe in the unseen world. 
The fundamental question is: What accounts for 
this conviction, so remarkably universal? Where 
did man get it? How did man come to know? Or 
for that matter, if we ourselves believe in such an 
unseen divine reality, how do we know? Or if some- 
body is uncertain about it, how can he find out and 
make surer How does anybody know that there is 
a God, a soul. a heaven? Let us try to find an answer 
to that inevitable question. 


I 


Some people will be inclined to answer the question 
quite simply by the one world “revelation.” They 
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will say: “ We know these things because God has 
told us. We could never know them unless God had 
supernaturally revealed them. But He has: and now 
we know, by revelation.’”” Most Christians would 
agree with that in one sense or another: and it would 
indeed be absurd to think that we could find out any- 
thing about God unless He willed to reveal Himself. 
But the word “revelation,” taken by itself, does not 
answer all our questions. It rather raises fresh 
questions. Are we to confine the word to the revela- 
tion transmitted in the Bible, as has been very widely 
done among Christians? If so, what are we to make 
of the facts with which we begar1—the fact that some 
knowledge of the existence of an unseen world is 
found in every race of mankind, far beyond the 
influence of the Biblical revelation, sometimes indeed 
on a very low level, but sometimes on a surprisingly 
high level? Yet if we extend the meaning of “ revela- 
tion”’ to cover al] that, then we have the whole 
question on our hands again as to what we mean by 
revelation and how it enters the human mind. And 
indeed we should in any case have to face that 
question. How do we recognize and test revelation? 
What is the human side of revelation? How do we 
apprehend it? It is that side of the question that we 
are concerned with in this part of the course, which 
deals with “man and his world.” So that we are 
back at the question with which we started: Why do 
we believe in the unseen? How do we arrive at our 
conviction regarding it? 

Some people will answer the question with the 
word “science” or the word “ philosophy.” That 
is to say, they will tell us that the only way is to get 
all the facts together, think the matter out, and prove 
it in black and white by scientific or philosophical 
argument. They will tell us that the religious beliefs 
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of even primitive races are based upon their primitive 
attempts at science or philosophy (whichever you 
prefer to call it). Primitive man, in trying to account 
for all the puzzling facts of his world, arrives at the 
idea that the natural objects around him are 
inhabited by living spirits with mysterious powers. 
That is what scholars call the “animistic” theory: 
and it is really a bit of primitive philosophizing. 
And as for our higher conceptions of the divine, many 
will tell us that these are based upon our more 
enlightened philosophy: and that in any case there 
can be no reliable knowledge of the unseen world 
except what is proved by science or philosophy. 
That is one answer to our question. 

I believe that answer to be entirely mistaken. As 
regards primitive races, experts are tending to move 
away from the idea that their religious beliefs and 
sentiments are based upon their primitive animistic 
philosophy. ‘Their animistic philosophy could never 
give them the kind of unseen world that matters for 
religion. It might give them the idea of an unseen 
world. But how could they know that the unseen 
was worth trusting or worshipping? Why should 
they worship an unseen merely because it was unseen? 
No, it was not primitive philosophy that told them, 
and it never could tell them, what they needed to 
know for religion. And neither can enlightened 
philosophy tell us what we need. It seems to me that 
philosophy in the modern world is largely coming to 
recognize this. It is realizing that you cannot prove 
religious truths by sheer argument, and that unless 
you start with some kind of belief in them, philosophy 
will never take you there at all. That is not at all dis- 
creditable to philosophy. But it means that, instead 
of religion being based on philosophy, philosophy at 
its highest must rather be based on religion. Thus 
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Wwe cannot answer our question with the word 
“philosophy.” And we shall surely be glad to dro 

that answer—it savours so much of intellectua 

snobbery, and it would provide such a melancholy 
situation for plain, unphilosophical people, by leav- 
ing them at the mercy of philosophical experts for 
their most precious and sacred convictions. 

Some other answers commonly given would like- 
wise disappear—would indeed lose interest for us— 
if we realized what kind of conviction about the 
unseen really matters. Surely what we need to know 
for religion is not that there is some kind of invisible 
realm, a mysterious background to the world of our 
sense-experience, or a world of spirits to which the 
dead pass, but that there is a moral and spiritual 
purpose at the heart of the universe, a supreme good- 
ness which we can trust and to which we can entrust 
our dead. In other words, we need to know that the 
unseen is trustworthy. This is a highly important 
point for our whole argument, and we must make 
quite sure of it. There is no special virtue about 
being merely ‘“‘ unseen.”” The unseen might be more 
uninteresting or depressing than the seen. An un- 
seen world might be as bad as a seen one, or worse. 
What we need for religion is a realm which is not 
only unscen but moral and spiritual, infinitely good 
and reliable, worthy of worship and of trust. We 
need the conviction that behind the whole world of 
our expcrience there stands a Purpose and Will of 
absolute goodness and love, a God whom we can 
absolutely trust. But if that is what we need, then 
some of the common answers are at once ruled out 
as hopeless, and we have advanced a little on our way. 

Moreover the word “trust,” which I have used 
repeatedly, brings us right up to the answer we are 
seeking. Christianity has always maintained that we 
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gain our vital knowledge of the unseen world by faith. 
That is the decisive word—“ Faith.” There is no 
limit to what might be quoted from Christian litera- 
ture in illustration of that statement. But the 
classical passage is the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. “Faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the proving of things not seen... . By 
faith we understand that the worlds have been framed 
by the word of God, so that what is seen hath not 
been made out of the things which do appear... . 
Without faith it is impossible to be well pleasing to 
him: for he that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that seek after 
him.” And so on. All of which means that what 
we really need to know about the unseen is that it is 
trustworthy, and the only way to know that is by 
beginning to trust it and trusting it more and more. 
The only way is by trust or faith. 


il 


This brings us to the next stage of our argument. 
For we can only go on to ask: “* What is this faith 
which matters so much?” Some indeed will ask 
that question with considerable impatience, feeling 
that the word “faith” is like dust thrown in their 
eyes. People often imagine that faith means blind 
acceptance of what is imposed by authority or tradi- 
tion, or of what is “suggested” by one’s social 
environment. A well-known psychological writer 
tells us that what the psychologist calls suggestion is 
by the clergyman called ‘ perception by the eye of 
faith,” And a great many people imagine that the 
clergyman’s advice to the rank and file of humanity 
would be something like this: “ You can’t be expected 
to form any worthy judgment for yourselves on the 
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deep things of religion: you must have faith to accept 
what I tell you, to believe what is prescribed by 
authority.” But obviously that cannot be the last 
word on the question. For in many minds, of the 
questioning and doubting kind, there would immedi- 
ately arise the further questions: ‘‘ How are we to 
know that the authority is right? Which of the 
various conflicting authorities are we to believe? 
And how does the authority know? Is it by faith 
toor’”’ If so, we are not any nearer to an understand- 
ing of what faith is. However important authority 
and tradition may be in forming the faith of the 
individual, all this does not give us any answer to the 
question how mankind ever apprehends or recognizes 
religious truth at all. And in any case, if we were 
to use the word “faith” to indicate merely blind, 
submissive acceptance of prescribed beliefs, we should 
be doing grave injustice to a word which has played a 
splendid part in the history of religion for two 
thousand years. 

But if the clergyman really has something better 
than that to say about the matter, what is it? How 
would a wise spiritual counsellor deal with an 
honest and perplexed doubter who went to him for 
guidance. If we could answer that question, we 
should begin to understand what it means to say that 
it is by faith we know the unscen world. Suppose 
the doubter says: “I have lost all my belief in the 
unseen. I didn’t want to lose it. I should be 
tremendously relieved to get it back. I hope it is all 
true, but I simply can’t feel sure. How can I come 
to be sure of an unseen world that I can trust, a God 
to whoin I can pray? ’” What would the wise spiritual 
director say in reply? 

He would not try to prove the truth of it all, either 
by philosophy or by science, for that is just what 
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we have seen you can never do. He might try to 
clear the ground by removing some intellectual 
difficulties or misunderstandings, but that would be 
only a negative preliminary. His positive approach 
would be something like this: “Isn’t there some- 
thing you are sure of in the realm of religious convic- 
tion—not all the elaboration of Christian dogma, but 
some deep, simple conviction that somehow there is a 
Purpose in the universe, that goodness is at the heart 
of things? Don't you feel sure of that? Then hold 
on to that, and live in the light of it, and that dim 
trust will grow into all the tullness and richness of 
Christian faith in God.” But suppose the doubter 
answered sadly and honestly: “ No, I can’t say 1 have 
any such basal conviction. I am not prejudiced 
against it, 1 would give anything to possess it, but I 
simply can’t feel sure even of that.” What would 
the spiritual director say then? Here we seem to 
touch rock-bottom, and if we could answer the 
question, we should surely see what faith is, stripped 
of all its draperies and deprived of all its external 
supports, standing on its own fect, sola fides. 

I believe this is what a wise counsellor would say 
(and many a time must it have been said to a doubter 
amid the perplexities of the modern world). He 
would say: “ Make sure at least that you are following 
the light you have, in actual practice. You may 
doubt the unseen world, but when it comes to actual 
practice you know guite well that certain things have 
an absolute claim on your allegiance. ‘It must be 
right to do right,’ to choose in daily life what is pure 
and honest and brave and kind, at all costs. There is 
something you are quite sure of, something you 
cannot doubt, when you come up against it in the 
choices of each day. Well. make quite sure that you 
are facing its challenge, willing to follow the gleam 
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wherever it leads. Follow the path that you know to 
be right, whatever your doubts may be about what 
you call the unscen. And as you follow, persistently, 
faithfully, you will come to be sure of something else 
too. You will come to feel that the voice calling you 
along that path is not simply your own voice. It is 
not the beating of your own heart you are hearing. 
It is the beating of the heart of the universe. It 
comes through what you call your own conscience, 
yet it comes as the voice of the Infinite. 


“*So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, O heart 1 made, a heart beats here.’ 


In other words, you will come to be sure that those 
ideals of purity, honesty, courage and love are but the 
shadowings of an unscen realm in which they are 
perfectly realized, a Kingdom of Love, nay, a King of 
Love, a God whom you can absolutely trust. In 
listening to the voice of what we call by the dull name 
of ‘Conscience,’ you were really listening to His 
voice, though you did not know it: and the more you 
listen and follow, the more will you hear those 
marvellous, divine overtoncs which make ‘mere 
morality’ seem such a poor business, and which give 
you the blessed assurance and reality and joy of 
religion, of God.” 

‘That is how the unseen world reveals itself to man. 
That is what faith is. It is something which comes, 
as a gift from the unseen, to those who will receive 
it. It is far less theoretical than practical. “If any 
man willeth to do God’s will, he shall know concern- 
ing the doctrine.” ‘‘ He that doeth the truth cometh 
to the light.” ““ No man hath seen God at any time: 
if we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his 
love is perfected in us.” These familiar texts all tell 
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us of the one way in which the unseen world can be 
apprehended by man: and it is the only conceivable 
way in which the unseen world could reveal itself to 
man, just because it is a world of moral and spiritual 
perfection: it is the Kingdom of God. 


lil 


Now I believe that from the very beginning of 
history it has been in some such way that the unseen 
world has revealed itself to man—by making a direct 
moral claim upon him in his everyday environment 
and assuring him of its support as he responded to 
the claim. No doubt in primitive, savage peoples 
there is not much that we should at first sight call 
morality. But the rudiments are there, in their 
tribal customs and obligations, or man would not be 
man at all: and these rudiments are closely bound 
up with their rudimentary belief in the unseen. 
Even primitive man knows that his tribal] loyalties 
were not laid on him simply by his tribe, but by the 
unseen superhuman forces that work in his tribe and 
inspire its religion. ‘Thus “mere morality” is un- 
heard of and unthinkable in primitive society—it is 
one of the abstractions of the sophisticated mind— 
and to primitive man such morality as he has is bound 
up with the unseen world, to which he can therefore 
take up an attitude of awe-struck dependence and 
trust. As the religion of mankind rose to higher 
levels through the centuries, the more prominent and 
conscious did this element of trust become: faith in 
a spiritual world which could be counted on to 
support what was good. Such an element can be 
traced in the religion of many nations of the ancient 
world, notably perhaps in Greece and in India. But 
there was one ancient race in whose religious life the 
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element of faith or trust appeared with incomparable 
clearness and strength—the race of Israel. Anyone 
who knows the Psalter does not need to be told how 
in Israel religion became a matter of trust in the 
unseen more than it had ever been anywhere before. 
And so the Christian writer who wrote the classical 
passage, already cited, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
felt that the meaning of faith could not be better 
illustrated than by a catalogue of the heroes of ancient 
Isracl. About the heroic choice made by Moses he 
writes: “ By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
wrath of the King: for he endured as seeing the 
Invisible One.” So the race of Israel learnt to trust 
the unseen. 

That brings us to the climax of the story. For 
from the race of Isracl there eventually sprang One 
who trusted the Unseen absolutely without limit, and 
His followers have ever since regarded Him as “the 
pioneer and the perfection of faith ’"—Jesus Christ. 

If you ask yourself what new religious truth Jesus 
gave to the world in His teaching. you may find it hard 
to answer. You may find it difficult to lay your 
finger on any quite new thing which was never hinted 
at by prophet or rabbi before Him. Perhaps it is 
foolish to try. For what He did was something 
greater and more universal. He took what every- 
body knew already in the realm of religion, and went 
the whole way with it. It was neck or nothing. 
Everybody knew that God was good and that they 
ought to trust Him. Yet they did not trust Him very 
far, whenever it came to the pinch. But Jesus said, 
in effect: “God is absolutely good: why don’t you 
trust Him absolutely? ’’ How often He said that kind 
of thing to people, amid the troubles and mysteries 
of life! “ Where is your faith?’ ‘“O you people 
of little faith.” ‘‘ Anything is possible to a man who 
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believes.” ‘To trust the unseen absolutely, because 
it is Infinite Love—that was the secret of life, accord- 
ing to Jesus. It is all over the Gospel story. More- 
over that was not only what He taught: that was 
what He did. As a well-known theologian of our 
time has put it: “ For the first time in history there 
appeared on earth One who absolutely trusted the 
Unseen.” Thus the unseen, the divine, came break- 
ing through into His life as it had never done before 
in the life of humanity. It has made an immeasur- 
able difference, ever since, to people who wished to 
‘know the unseen. It has made faith immeasurably 
easier and surer. It has given faith an incomparable 
rallying-point: not only a superlative case of human 
faith in the unseen, but at the same time, and ipso 
facto, a superlative revelation of the unseen, vouch- 
safed by God to man. If revelation were our subject 
here, we should dwell upon that aspect of the matter, 
which is indeed the deeper and prior aspect. That 
is dealt with at other points of this course. But 
though our subject here is rather the human side of 
the process, we cannot conclude without reminding 
ourselves that the God of Christian faith is not a God 
who idly waits to be discovered by His human 
creatures, through an effort of faith on their part: He 
is a “ prevenient’’ God, He seeks out His creatures 
and reveals Himself to them, thus awakening faith 
in their hearts. And so we Christians regard Jesus 
as not merely the climax of human faith in the 
unseen, but also, and even in a deeper and prior 
sense, the climax of God’s revealing activity, the 
breaking through of the unseen into the life of 
humanity, the Incarnation of the Divine. And when- 
ever we begin to lose hold of the unseen, we go back 
to Jesus Christ, and we say with the ancient disciple: 
“No man hath seen God at any time: the only- 
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begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath manifested him.” 

Thus to any eager soul, wandering in the wilderness 
of doubt, and longing for assurance about the unseen 
world, there are two simple pieces of counsel that can 
be given. First, make sure you are following the 
light you have, facing the daily challenge of the 
unseen world, in the practical paths of duty and love. 
That at least must be right and must lead right. 
And second, remember Jesus Christ. The New 
Testament testifies of Him, and so does history, and 
so does His Church, and so do hosts of His people 
individually, in all sorts of conscious and unconscious 
ways. Do not try to find the unseen without Him. 
Down the whole long path of the Christian centuries, 
it is through Jesus Christ that people have been able 
to believe and trust in God. 


MAN’S HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 


J. S. BEZZANT 


I 


In this series of talks the third course, in which mine 
is the last. is expected to raise questions which only 
religion can solve. How Christianity meets these 
questions the fourth course of lectures will show. My 
subject is “Man's Hope of Immortality,” not the 
heey answer to that hope. 

Jacks once said that people are not much 
inclined to believe in immortality when others are 
trying to convince them of it. "Talk on this subject 
he likened to dcbased money: the more there is of it 
the less it is worth. Perhaps it is that in the actual 
presence of death the strife of tongues dies away; it is 
then natural to Jay our hand upon our mouth, for we 
realize that wonder is not hope and that faith is not 
knowledge. 

However that may be, the hope of immortality 
cannot be talked about usefully apart from other 
beliefs and hopes. ‘The hope of immortality arose 
and has chiefly flourished in very close connection 
with religion. What we believe about it will be 
decided by what we belicve about the world, about 
man, about God. Some thoughtful people hope for 
nothing beyond death. They can accept death as the 
unending, dreamless sleep, as a welcome end to 
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unsatisfied desires or recurring strife, to thwarted 
hopes or the failure of success found vain. Multi- 
tudes of the human race who do believe in life after 
death dread it: to them it is an evil from which their 
religion offers the way of ultimate escape. A little 
thought shows that it would be of small value even 
to know the bare fact that death was not the end. 
In itself that fact could not decide those questions 
about God and human life, the answers to which 
decide our faith or unbelief in immortality. For, 
apart from those answers, there are no reasons why 
existence should not be trivial or evil in two or ten 
lives as in one. Indeed, knowledge of the bare fact 
that there was life beyond the grave might open our 
eyes to a terrible prospect while removing all hope 
of escaping it. Unless reasonable faith in immortal- 
ity, as a thing to be desired, is possible from what we 
may know or can trust in this present life, those 
who knew that life continued after death might be 
of aJl men most miserable. They would need to 
know of that life more than they know of this life 
before they could look forward to immortality with 
hope. 

‘There are three things which thoughtful people 
must be able to believe before they can have a living 
hope of immortality. They are: (1) In this world 
there are values and purposes going forward which are 
worth preserving; (2) That these values and purposes 
cannot be attained or preserved if death ends personal 
life; (3) That there are good grounds for trusting that 
these things of worth will not be lost and that these 
purposes will not fail: it is useless wanting anything 
if the nature of things is such that we are not likely 
to get it. 

At levels of nature Jower than the human or 
personal level, death does not seem to be an evil, but 
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rather the condition of progress. There the in- 
dividual counts for little: he is, in himself, of no 
importance; his value consists in his task of maintain- 
ing his kind and helping on its progress. ‘This work 
done, death removes him when his continuance would 
become a hindrance, and so assists the survival of the 
fittest. No doubt this does not cease to be true at the 
higher human, or personal, level; but there it is not 
by any means the whole truth. As Ward says: ‘We 
have natural histories of species, but biographies only 
of persons.” At the human personal level, worth or 
value is inseparable from the individual person no 
less truly than the worth of the individual is bound 
up with that of the society. So death becomes a 
problem; for here we cannot value the welfare of the 
race and ignore the welfare of its members without 
accounting the personal of no value and treating it as 
impersonal. And it is only in relation to persons 
that we know of value or purposes at all: valuation, 
or the finding of meaning and worth, is a personal 
activity. Truth, we say, is or has value; but truth 
does not consist in bare fact, but in the agreement of 
minds with fact. “ Value,’”’ apart from actual values 
which are always values for a person or persons, is 
an idea but not anything actual. There can be no 
eternal real values anywhere if there are no immortal 
bearers of them. 

Personal life as we know and live it has great value 
in itself. We regard it as an end which is not merely 
a means to something else. Its worth is by no means 
exhausted in keeping physically fit merely in order 
to keep fit, and to leave behind children who will 
keep fitter in order to do the same. Other activities, 
ideals, aspirations, have supreme value for us; but 
this fact, by itself, gives no secure ground of con- 
fidence that death does not destroy both us and them. 
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To get that confidence we must be able to believe 
that what we value supremely as good is also valued 
and prized by a Reality beyond ourselves, which will 
preserve it from destruction. In other words, we 
must be able to believe that our judgments of worth, 
and in particular our moral judgments, are also true 
for whatever is most real. This docs not mean that 
our moral judgments may not sometimes be wrong: 
we may err in morals as we crr in science or in history. 
But it does mean that the position defended by 
Professor Webb in an earlier lecture is sound. namely, 
that the ideas of value, of goodness, of “ the ought to 
be,” correspond to something in the very nature of 
things, and are not mere whims peculiar to ourselves; 
but rather that we may trust them as we trust our 
judgments about other matters. 

The materialist view of the world, which represents 
nature as a blind and senseless mechanism, life as 
only accidental, and mental life as a kind of mirage 
produced by the dance of atoms, clearly removes all 
hope of immortality. But this kind of materialism 
has largely lost its meaning in days when we do not 
know what matter is; and regarded as a theory of 
reality, materialism is self-destructive. For on its 
own assumptions other ideas about the nature of the 
world are just as inevitable as its own. ‘To say that 
materialism is true is like saying that a colour is 
hungry or that a sound is blue; for materialism makes 
truth and error alike meaningless, and it can only be 
upheld as true by an act of self-contradiction. 

Again, any form of Pantheism, that is, of the idea 
that the spiritual exists only within a material world, 
and is not its transcendent ground or cause, or that 
human spirits are but appearances of this purely 
immanent spirit, affords no grounds for belief in real 
immortality, which means personal life after death. 
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For it seems that the period during which life can 
flourish on this earth must have an end; if so, all 
human attainments, however spiritual, will in the end 
be blotted out, unless they are grounded in a Reality 
not dependent on what we call the material world. 
Unless God and the spiritual world exist independ- 
ently of, however closely connected with, this seen 
and temporal world, they are but names for what 
must in the end vanish. ‘The hope of immortality, if 
it be not groundless, depends on beliefs about the 
world, and about the status of mind and personal life 
within it, of which ethical Theism is the most reason- 
able explanation. 

Of all mystcries, the final one is that something 
should exist and not just nothing. We cannot get 
beyond that mystery. In the Jast resort, if we are to 
think about it at all, we have only one choice. We 
may recognize the final mysterv as God, or we may 
imagine it as elements of mindless stufl from which 
everything that is has somchow evolved itself. The 
second idea corresponds to nothing whatever in our 
experience: we know of nothing even faintly like it; 
and it cannot explain why atoms of mindless stuff 
should have arranged themselves into a universe 
wondrously continuous, interconnected, interdepend- 
ent—a universe which can be partly understood by 
human minds. Belief in a final intelligent Mind and 
Will at least reduces the mystery, for it suggests a 
possible and sufficient reason. And that is what 
explanation is. If we reject the idea of directing 
purpose, suggesting God, the alternative is well 
illustrated by Dr. Tennant. It is that we take as the 
last mystery atoms of mindless stuff, like letters of 
type; these have shuffled themselves not only into a 
book or a whole literature, but also into readers; and 
into readers who can understand the language in 
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which the books set forth a meaning they could not 
have intended. If a man’s mind can rest in that 
“explanation ” little more can be said, except that it 
is hard to see why he should think any religious man 
credulous. He certainly has produced no reasonable 
grounds which can forbid the hope of immortality. 
He is involved in the self-contradiction of materialism. 

Man, it is often said, belongs to Nature: he is “ of 
a piece with” or “organic to’ Nature, the child 
of Nature. In as far as this is true, no explanation of 
Nature can be adequate which fails to take account of 
her motherhood. What we know of and may reason- 
ably infer from the life and mind of man cannot deny 
the hope of immortality. The gradual evolution of 
higher and more complex forms of life from lower 
and simpler forms is established. But the evolution 
of the living from the non-living is not established. 
This has been recently impressed upon us by the 
President of the British Association and by the 
President of its Zoological Section. Concerning the 
origin of life, said Sir Frederick Hopkins, “all that 
we know about it is that we know nothing.” From 
the point of view of the science of living things, life’s 
advent was “at once the most improbable and the 
most significant event in the history of the universe.” 
Dr. Gray said the statement that the living evolved 
from the non-living rests upon “a rather indefinite 
foundation of intuitive belief.” The organization of 
the simplest living organism is more complex than 
that of a motor-car, and human observation § has 
never seen the spontaneous emergence of a dynamic 
machine. 

Yet we do not set the ground of religious hopes in 
gaps in scientific knowledge, which may close up. If 
the living did come from the non-living, the condi- 
tions of so marvellous an event were already there: 
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they made life possible and allowed it to flourish; 
they were such that life could more and more use 
them to serve its own ends. This suggests intelli- 
gence behind the whole process. Moreover, life, 
however it arose, is something ultimate which we just 
have to accept as such. It is not a “ thing” which we 
can first isolate and then examine in isolation. We 
always infer its presence to account for observed 
behaviour. The presence of life is always an infer- 
ence, and the inference is possible only from our own 
experience of life. If some day it should be produced 
artificially, what would be seen would be matter 
behaving in such a way that we should infer the 
presence of life. But we should not know what life 
is. The triumph would be very impressive, and one 
fraught with unknown possibilities; but little would 
be explained. It would still be just as possible and 
reasonable to say that a certain compound form of 
matter is the lowest form of life as to say that life is 
a property of matter. The result, if it be ever 
attained, will only have been attained at a very high 
level of intelligence, and it would remain just as 
unlikely as it is now that it was first produced 
in Nature, and on so vast a scale, by any lower 
intelligence. 

The same is true of what we call mind. The 
simpler the organism, the less evidence we find of 
anything we can regard as mental activity, until we 
work back to a stage where we cannot recognize any 
existence of mind. But we certainly cannot trace the 
coming of mind from anything which is not mind. 
Nor can we even begin to imagine how anything that 
is not mind could produce it; or how mental life 
could inhere in some substratum other than itself. 
Whatever its origin, the human mind is something 
new which we can neither see nor imagine arising 
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out of lower elements; and if we could imagine it, the 
imagination itself would be the work of mind. A 
real mental or spiritual activity, living through its 
own experiences, is the necessary basis of any intel- 
lectual process, and therefore of any knowledge what- 
ever. This activity, though we only know it as 
embodied, is not to be fully explained by analysis of 
the body: such analysis is one of its own activities. 
Unless this fundamental activity of a spiritual subject 
or soul has a real being of its own, the hope of 
immortality is vain; though, on the other hand, there 
is no proof that such an active subject, if real, is 
necessarily immortal. Belief in the reality of a soul, 
building up its spiritual and mental life in vital con- 
nection with the body through which it gains all its 
experiences, does not involve the idea of a basic soul- 
substance which is unchanging and immortal. But 
it is known as a real activity because it acts. Man is 
mind, soul or spirit as well as body; and unless the 
spiritual self is present in rudimentary form and 
active from the first, no account can be given of the 
orderly growth and development of the self. Unless 
there is a mental existence active in the simplest 
sensations of new-born life, there is no explanation of 
why our manifold and varied sensations and percep- 
tions ever make the unity of mental life which clearly 
exists, and which alone makes any knowledge possible. 
To hold that mind comes into being out of nothing, 
and is simply the result of haphazard bodily sensa- 
tions, forming themselves like a string of pearls with- 
out the string, is to leave the unity of mental life, its 
continuity, character and growing purposiveness with- 
out explanation; just as a self-made ordered universe 
out of ultimate atoms of mindless stuff is inexplicable. 
Mental life is explained only by an active subject of 
like nature living through, sorting out and arranging 
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its varied experiences. Attempts to explain man in 
terms lower than those of personal spiritual being do 
but reduce the mysterious to the unintelligible; and 
at the same time such theories remove all grounds for 
trusting the knowledge on which they themselves 
depend. 

Why is knowledge possible? Only because there 
is some likeness between the marvellous complexity 
of human activity and what is outside us. ‘The world 
allows itself to be thought about. Nature will 
respond to what we call the right experiment, but not 
to the wrong one. Man cannot dictate the conditions 
on which she will reveal her secrets. Nor can we see 
beauty or order everywhere equally, or just where we 
will. Hence meaning and value are in some sense 
real in that which we know, as well as in our know- 
ledge of it. If the universe suggests mind behind it, 
man is certainly the highest product of the world 
process we know. ‘Thus the mental, moral and 
spiritual life of man enables us to understand some- 
thing of what the plan and purpose is. Ventures of 
human faith cannot be proved vain by considerations 
based on, or which only apply to, lower levels of 
evolution. There are grounds for trusting our moral 
judgments. Immortality is not proved, but grounds 
of denial are removed. 

If the facts do not rule out, but rather require, 
belief in God as the only reasonable explanation of 
the world and of human life, this belief involves more 
than the facts, even though we leave aside the 
definitely Christian facts and their interpretation. 
The moral life of man, which at the highest is the life 
of love, the best of men accept as their own ideal. 
Without that ideal, or some measure of it, life would 
become a terrible barbarism, the more so as know- 
ledge increased. It must therefore have a very real 
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place in the divine purpose, though it need not be 
the whole of that purpose. But in this present life, 
ideals which we may believe to be grounded in the 
nature of God can only be realized in a meagre degree 
by multitudes of short-lived and hampered creatures; 
they are but partly realized by the best of men. 
Unless these ideals are vain hopes, this life cannot be 
the whole of the divine purpose for human life. 
Dr. Rashdall used to ask whether any good man 
would care to be responsible for the world if this 
present life were all. It is not that we rebel because 
good cannot be had without pain and evil; it 1s 
rather that, without immortality, the good that 1s, 
though still good, is not worth the cost. It is also too 
fleeting, for in the valuation of good we cannot ignore 
its duration. The goodness of Jesus alive after death 
is an infinitely greater good than the same goodness 
destroyed by death. If the only good is short-lived 
and fleeting for a]l persons except God, His goodness 
is far to seck, and is certainly less than the love which 
men accept as their own ideal. At the personal level 
there can be no lasting good without the continuance 
of those who know and share it. 

Some would abandon the hope of immortality and 
confine their hopes to a more glorious earthly future 
for those who shall come after us. ‘This, it is said, is 
the real good to which the evolutionary process is 
leading up, and for which it is our duty and privilege 
to prepare. This is noble and self-forgetful, but it 
cannot satisfy our moral reason. For no high morality 
can endure except by holding to the supreme worth 
of the individual personality. The dignity of person- 
ality is that each person is an end in himself, though 
never for himself. He is not a mere stage on the way 
to a very doubtful perfecting of others no more 
immortal than himself. Further, those who would 
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enjoy the future glory would receive it as entirely 
unearned inheritance; and there would be no moral 
virtue in that. The moral worth would still be in 
the struggles of the untold generations who “ received 
not the promise ’; without them the inheritors could 
never be made perfect. Bliss would be attained for 
some at the cost of moral personalities greater than 
themselves.* 

If personality is of this great value, the highest 
good can never be realized if goodness and true 
happiness are not united in the same persons. In 
this life all that we can recognize as good and of best 
worth seems to be distributed with little regard to 
virtue or to fault: it seems to be scattered haphazardly. 
This can only be defended if it cannot be avoided in 
an evolving world not subject to such constant inter- 
ference as would destrov it as an ordered world, We 
can see that such a world is necessary for the attain- 
ment of the highest personal goodness, which must 
be won and cannot be created ready-made: the effort 
to overcome limitations, and the helping of one 
another’s infirmities, are certainly essential to the 
growth of moral character. Yet if this life is all, it 
remains impossible to justify an original scheme of 
things which has led to such terrible inequalities of 
Capacity and opportunity, for it then has no endur- 
ing purpose. We cannot even be confident that there 
is any balance of good on the whole. But suppose 
personality to be even one end of a God-directed 
process. We may then reason from known though 
unrealized capacities to the reality of a future; and a 
future in which the joyous good beyond full reach in 
the short span of earthly lite will be realized. It is 


1 This point is ably argued in Professor A. E. Taylor’s The Faith 
of a Moralist, Volume I, Chapter VII. 
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the best in us which desires this, and in a moral world 
there is no need to be ashamed of it. 

It may be said that we are, after all, only seeking 
a reward, and that the highest goodness is in no way 
self-seeking. It is true that preoccupation with the 
thought of immortality is not a sign of moral good- 
ness. But that admitted, the criticism can be met. 
The promised reward, by its very nature, cannot be 
gained by sceking it for its own sake. And if it is 
unsound to make reward a goal, it is equally a mistake 
to be offended at it. As Dr. Kirk has pointed out so 
clearly, if we consciously strive to be disinterested in 
our actions, we may easily become over-anxious as to 
whether we are. We may thus become as self-centred, 
though not as immoral. as if we deliberately sought 
reward; and the ideal of goodness is not self centred- 
ness in any form, but scli-forgetfulness. Contempt 
of the hope of immortality as looking for reward may 
easily lead to a sclbsatisfied state of mind which is the 
reverse of good. In any case, cold indifference to 
death as the final end. not only of self but also of 
others, has little to do with goodness. 

It is true that insight into our lives, with the clear 
recognition of the cvil we have done, the opportun- 
ities we have wasted, ought to make us feel that we 
cannot say the world is not good unless it preserves 
our selfish lives in immortality. But it is otherwise 
when we think of what might be, of our noblest 
hopes; and it still more otherwise when we think of 
those the latchet of whose shocs we are not worthy to 
loose. The spiritual and moral value of the immortal 
hope depends entirely on its nature. We do not ask 
that the best goodness shall be rewarded with other 
things. The issue simply concerns the lasting reality 
of the best that we know and the best of which we 
are capable. The paradox is this: the emphasis on 
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the supreme value of personality, and an equal 
emphasis that merely selfish and individual hopes are 
without real value here and now, and _ therefore 
incredible as part of the immortal hope. To be 
truly good and worth preserving beyond this life, 
personal life must be bound up with other lives and 
tasks so that if these are finally lost, all the best in the 
individual person would perish with them. In the 
last resort, the hope of immortality lies in the faith 
in the supremacy of that love which is the most 
powerful creator of good in the world. If such love 
be the character of God, He values those finite spirits 
whom He creates and helps to grow in His image; and 
values them in a way which can find no fulfilment 
in this life. In as far as our desires are free from 
selfishness the hope of immortality springs from what 
is best in us: it is not groundless, and if it be vain, 
then it is the best which deceives us. “That is what 
we refuse to believe: that is what is intolerable; and 
just because our inability to believe it has so little to 
do with merely selfish hopes and tears, we may trust 
that our refusal to believe it is a true judgment—at 
least so long as we can hold, on other grounds, that 
the world is reasonable and not a mindless chaos. 
What Is at stake is not any reward of goodness except 
its lasting reality. 

For most people, the real difficulty about the hope 
of immortality is that we are unable to picture to 
ourselves conditions beyond the grave. We are not 
pure spirits, but embodied spirits: we need mental 
pictures to give lite and vividness to spiritual realities. 
Modern conceptions of the universe have made much 
of the old pictorial imagery of heaven and _ hell 
unsatisfving, even as symbolism. ‘They are like the 
pictures in our tiny children’s books, which we have 
outgrown. It is this difficulty of zmagining what life 
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after death can be like which often makes the hope 
of immortality shadowy and vague, even when there 
is no reasoned unbelief in it, and when there are good 
grounds for positive belief. But we live in days when 
the scientific analysis of what we call matter can only 
adequately be set forth in very difficult symbolism. 
Can it possibly be otherwise with a mode of life of 
which we have no experience? And will not this be 
true, however real that life may be? There are many 
facts in this life which would be quite unbelievable 
if we were not familiar with them. If we did not 
know that human life is reproduced, sometimes down 
to the smallest physical peculiarities, from the union 
of tiny specks of matter, we should dismiss the 
idea as an incredible marvel. Even in this instance 
there is some continuity of substance and environ- 
ment; and I think we must own that immortality 
is quite inconceivable without some continuity of 
memory; and how is that possible when the body is 
dissolved? 

The relation of soul and body is mysterious and 
intensely close. Alcohol and drugs can effect great 
changes in mental activity, and consciousness vanishes 
if the brain is deprived of oxygen. On the other side 
is the fact that meaning read into actions, or conveyed 
by the sight or sound of words, can effect physical 
changes in the body, and meaning is non-material. 
Memory is largely made up of meanings, and mean- 
ing Is not a matter of material structure. We cannot 
say that, apart from the active continuing self which 
remembers, the complex elements of the brain create 
memory. The reality of the activity of memory is 
already implied in any attempt even to talk of it. It 
can search its own past. And no one can know what 
the experience of death is. If the spiritual self can 
retain or recover non-material meanings after death, 
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they are enough to connect the new life with the 
past. 

Again, we do not know the self except as embodied 
self; and we cannot imagine how the slowly built- 
up personal self can persist without embodiment. 
Personality beyond the grave, if it be not something 
less than it is here, must fecl and act as well as think 
of meanings. A body, as more than a symbol, seems 
essential to anything we can imagine as personal life. 
St. Paul’s contrast between the body adapted to the 
life which man now shares with the animals—“ the 
natural body” as he calls it—and a body adapted to 
the life of the spirit (though not necessarily made of 
spirit) is as far as we can go, perhaps further. There 
is nothing impossible in the idea of another body as 
the organ of the soul’s immortal activity derived, like 
the present body, from its new environment, and with 
its quality in some way decided by the worth of the 
personal self at the death of the present body. We 
know that bodily characteristics are sometimes signs 
of the quality and intensity of embodied spiritual 
life: conceivably the self may now be forming its 
immortal body, or death may be the moment of its 
birth. But speculation is idle. It is better to hold 
fast to what we may reasonably trust, remembering 
that it cannot be proved vain by our ignorance; and 
for the rest to teach our tongucs to say: “ We do not 
know.” 

For the rcligious mind the hope of immortality is 
for the endurance of a life of value, a life of love. It 
may be experienced in this life. Its desired blessed- 
ness, as Spinoza said of happiness, “ resides alone in 
the quality of the object to which we adhere by love.” 
And when there is no painful awareness that a good 
we enjoy will lead to satiety, and there is no anxiety 
about the security of a good not yet realized, the 
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oppressiveness which some people feel about im- 
mortality vanishes. With growth in spiritual life 
there comes some insight into its nature, and a 
deepening sense of its certainty. “The Christian faith 
raises the hope of immortality to assurance, but that 
is the subject of a later talk. 
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FRANCIS UNDERHILL 


My subject is “ The Christian and his God.” A large 
one; but it could be summed up in one sentence. 
The duty and happiness of the Christian is to know 
God. But I will go further and claim at once that 
it is not only the business of the Christian to know 
God, it is the duty of every reasonable human being. 

For what thinking man or woman is there who does 
not want to know whatever can be known about this 
strange and mysterious life we are now living? It 
must have a meaning. It is very difficult to convince 
oneself that one is like a momentary bubble. cast up 
by the vast play of unthinking forces, which happens 
somehow to possess consciousness of itself. We all 
stop for a moment sometimes and wonder whence we 
came, why we are here, and whither, if anywhere, we 
shall go afterwards. I think (though I am never quite 
sure) that if I were not a Christian, and had nothing 
to go on but reason, observation and probability, I 
should still think that goodness and justice ruled in 
the universe. But I should find it difficult to main- 
tain the argument in face of what some might say 
who thought differently. At anv rate, I am sure I 
know as a Christian a very great deal more than I 
could reason out for myself were I not one. 

It is not for me here to discuss the truth and 
reasonableness of the Christian religion; that has 
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been done already by those who have preceded me, 
and I am building on the foundations which they 
have laid. I go on, therefore, to say that as a Christian 
I believe God makes Himself known to me in Jesus 
Christ. Not everything there is to be known, or that 
I should like to know; but what I ought to know in 
order that I may try to be the kind of person God 
wants. And I find that I have enough and far more 
than enough for that purpose. The world after nine- 
teen hundred years is only now beginning to see 
through the teaching of Jesus Christ something of 
what God is and wants; and we know well cnough, 
each of us, how far we are from being what we ought 
‘to be, and could be if we followed His example more 
faithfully. 

We know, I say, more than enough. I might go 
into detail as to what God through Christ actually 
has told us that He is; but that again is not my busi- 
ness now. We are to think about the Christian 
and God, and what should be the relation between 
them. And the heart of the teaching of Jesus is that 
man can know God, and can get into touch with Him 
in such a way as to understand what He wants of each 
one of us. Jesus teaches that man can speak to God; 
that God hears; and that a Christian can also, if he 
will, hear God speaking to him. 

In the broadest sense this is what is meant by 
prayer; and I think I can best use the time I have 
before me in speaking about prayer. You will for- 
give me, I hope, if what I say is exceedingly simple; to 
some it will seem altogether too elementary. But we 
have been asked to be as little technical as possible 
in this series of broadcast addresses; and indeed we 
all need to come back over and over again to simplicity 
in belief and prayer. I shall therefore only make 
two points. I shall first try to show that prayer is a 
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reasonable exercise of the human mind. I shall then 
attempt to give some suggestions as to how it may be 
practised. 


Tue REASONABLENESS OF TRYING TO PRAY 


It cannot be denied that many people to-day find 
prayer very difficult and public worship in church 
dull. The chief merit in a service is brevity; let us 
get through this medieval business of a church service 
as quickly as we can, and turn back to the real modern 
business of living, which is a_ different eae 
altogether. We speak with evident approval of “ 
little service.” It has been my fate to preach a eat 
deal in public schools up and down England. When 
you enter the school chapel you are struck by the 
undoubtedly impressive spectacle of several hundred 
boys crowding the place. They sing heartily such 
hymns as they know, and sit paticntly under the 
sermon. If you arrive on the Saturday night, you are 
probably impressed by the number of boys who 
receive Holy Communion at the eight o'clock service 
on the Sunday morning. 

But I also go a good deal to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, where attendance at the 
college chapel is usually not compulsory and the Holy 
Communion not part of the tradition upheld by 
public opinion. ‘There the number of undergraduates 
at Sunday services is sparse enough; while multitudes 
of boys who were regular communicants at school 
lapse immediately or not long after they leave. 

It is clear, then, if you take these young men as 
typical of the modern Englishman (and in this respect 
they are much like others) that they dislike church 
services. If they loved them, they would come to 
them, even without compulsion. The same thing is 
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true of multitudes of English men and women in 
every walk of life. It is a sad story for those who 
love the Church, and far from new. I recall it here 
only in order to make the point that all these dear 
and delightful people, young and old, have somehow 
not learned what Christian worship means. They 
can never have realized the delight of the true 
Christian relation between God and man. For it is 
to be feared that not only public worship is disliked; 
private prayer worth the name is also far less common 
than it was. The number of homes where boys and 
girls are taught to pray is rapidly decreasing. 

This is not the fault of Christianity, which is as 
warm, attractive and reasonable as ever when it is 
properly set forth. And therefore, as a contrast to 
the class of people which I have briefly sketched, I 
will also put the picture of that large other class, often 
overlooked, who do worship and pray. and find there 
the true satisfaction of their natures; for there are 
vast numbers of these. It is quite untrue to repre- 
sent our age as wholly given over to godlessness. 

There are, then, people, lots of them, who really 
love their worship of God in church and their private 
prayers. How do they justify themselves against the 
arguments of unbelievers or the indiflerence of the 
uninterested? 

I find that the more thoughtful of them give, in 
general, three reasons to account for their habit of 
worship. ‘They say, first, that to pray is reasonable. 
If there is any cause to suppose that the world in 
which we live was made by a good and loving God, 
who placed each of us here at a certain time and place, 
in a certain race, family and tradition; if we believe, 
further, that this good and loving Creator is always 
trying to win our love and to use us for His eternal 
purposes; and if—even more wonderful—we believe 
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that He has given to us the power to love and serve 
Him, and to come into close personal touch with him; 
then, say these people, certain inevitable consequences 
follow. If all this which Christians believe is true, 
then not to be trying to pray is strictly unreasonable. 
It is, indeed, less than human, for it implies the 
refusal to use the noblest faculty which God has 
bestowed upon man. On the other hand, to be try- 
ing to pray is reason and common sense. It is not 
specially pious or virtuous; it is just human. 

Secondly, these people say that prayer and worship 
add a new attractiveness to all which is already beauti- 
ful in life. They maintain that sun and moon and 
stars, the wind on the heath, night and day, summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest, rivers and moun- 
tains, foreign travel, driving a car, friendship and 
games and study—all these acquire a greater delight- 
fulness for those who pray. For they see them, not 
as ordinary things in an ordinary world; they see 
them all moving in the atmosphere of the Eternity of 
God. 

But third and greatest of all, these praying people 
claim that in the words of the old Scottish Catechism 
““Man’s chief end is to glority God and enjoy Him 
for ever.” And because knowledge of God is the first 
step towards that supreme happiness, and because 
they gain that knowledge chiefly in prayer, therefore 
they find the best of life in the worship of God. 
These three points, I think, put the claims of the 
people of prayer fairly if briefly. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER 


Nevertheless, a great many men and women still 
find prayer difficult and unattractive. I do not 
propose, however, to deal with any of these difficulties, 
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though I could spend a Jong time in describing them. 
I think that it is much better to attack the thing 
positively, and to use the rest of my time in an 
attempt at a constructive outline of the chief ways of 
prayer. It can only be the merest skelcton. 


PETITION 


The simplest and humblest kind of prayer is called 
Petition; just asking God for the things we need, 
whether for soul or body. Do not Jet us be put off by 
excellent high-brow folk who say that there is little 
merit in coming to God simply because we want 
things. It is indeed a very imperfect Christian 
attitude towaids God which stops at Petition, nor do 
I believe that there are many Christians who get no 
further than this. All the same, Petition is a real and 
genuine form of prayer. Some people would persuade 
us that we cannot ically be said to pray unless we 
“retire into the silence” or ‘contemplate God.” 
Well, let us thank God that there are people for whom 
such great things are possible. But we cannot all get 
there yet; and meantime let us be sure that God loves 
the prattle of the little child saying its prayers; and 
that He hears the requests of old women on hospital 
beds, and of all the other simple folk who can do no 
more than their best. 

We are all meant to go as far He leads us; but we 
need things every day which only He can give. And 
did not Jesus Himself teach us to say: ‘‘ Give us day 
by day our daily bread”? God knows our wants. 
yet He loves that we should come to Him simply and 
humbly, asking Him to give us those things which 
are for our good. 
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INTERCESSION 


A second kind of prayer is Intercession, or prayer 
for other people. Unselfishness is a primary Christian 
virtue, which is rightly shown in our approach to 
God. Intercession has been well defined as the 
activity by which we bring our wills to side with and 
work with the Will of God in particular matters. 
We come to know, in whatever ways, that such and 
such a person or people, known or unknown to us, 
have certain needs. Sceing this, we do not at once 
besiege God with requests that exactly what seems 
to us to be right may be done. No: we try to 
understand as clearly as we can what would be God’s 
Will in the matter; and then, still submitting to Him 
as to the outcome, we try to set our will alongside 
His. We can do this on the biggest world-scale as 
well as on the small stage of our daily life and 
friendships. 

Intercession does not absolve us from the duty of 
actually doing things to help our friends. We shall 
not only pray, and then remain inactive, but shall be 
up and at work as best we may. Yet neither shall 
we think that our activity is the chief thing. We 
shall also pray as eflectively as we can. Olten we can 
do nothing. But we can always pray, and prayer is 
the only effective substitute for the fruitless worry in 
which so many of us indulge. The Christian firmly 
believes that God uses his activity for the carrying 
out of His plans. But he also believes that God uses 
his thoughts and desires. These longings for the 
good of our friends we may turn into prayer. Sir 
Oliver Lodge once said that “ We are here to help 
God.” That is the greatest truth the Christian 
knows. 
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PENITENCE 


But the very experience we have of the difficulty of 
prayer and of our frequent distaste for it leads us to 
ask ourselves why so great and good a thing should 
often be unattractive to us. Every serious Christian 
is troubled about his failure to live as he knows he 
ought. It is not only that he so frequently fails in 
prayer; it is that he often does things which he knows 
perfectly well to be wrong. People in these days 
shrink from the use of the word sin. Yet whatever 
we Call it, sin is the matter, and it does not really help 
to substitute for the word sin the words failure or 
vice. There is no sadder confession in human 
history than that of the Roman poet who said with 
a sigh: “I see the things which are true and great 
and I admire them; but I choose those which are poor 
and mean.” 

The Christian has before him the noble example 
of Jesus Christ, and sees how far off he is from attain- 
ing to it. And therefore he is sorry, with a true kind 
of sorrow which leads him, not to despair, but to better 
things. Some years ago I] was standing on the famous 
Temple Area in Jerusalem. A man (I do not know 
who he was or why he spoke to me) suddenly said: 
“ Jesus Christ came to the world and set before men 
a way of living which was great and excellent, but 
too good for humanity. Therefore Christianity has 
always been a failure. Mohammed came, and set 
before men a far lower ideal, but one which was 
possible of attainment. Therefore Mohammedanism 
is a success.” It sounds plausible, and cynically 
true. But it is utterly false, for what humanity really 
desires is the highest ideal it can see. It is true that 
the difference between what we see we could be and 
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what we are brings us to repentance; but that is the 
kind of sorrow which leads to fuller and more perfect 
life. 

Moreover, sorrow for wrongdoing is not merely a 
sentiment, it is an activity. ‘Che Christian tells out 
his sins to God because he knows that God loves and 
pardons. He knows, too, that power to live better is 
the gift of God to those who forsake the past and rise 
up to a nobler future. 


MEDITATION 


A word about what is called Meditation. Many 
persons who have quite good brains, and are quick- 
witted in other departments of life and thought, are 
frightened if they are told that Meditation is a form 
of prayer which they might well attempt. They 
think that it involves some long and intricate process 
of which they have dimly heard or read. But 
Meditation can be something much simpler than 
this. Let me explain. 

We are always thinking about something, so long 
as we are awake. Whether the subject of our thought 
at any given moment is worthy or unworthy of a 
Christian, we are quite well able to think many 
matters out. Why should we not sometimes think 
about God, not just for a moment, but for some longer 
or shorter period? We shall be very wise if we 
fence off times here and there in which we can be 
quiet. It is a good plan to get a definite time in 
church or elsewhere ee ae just to be still and 
try to feel that God is with us, as He is whether we 
think of Him or not. We may find it easiest to start 
by having in mind some saying of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, or some incident of His life pictured in our 
mind. At another time we may think about some 
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aspect of God’s goodness, love, generosity, or any other 
side of His greatness which we believe to be true and 
find attractive. Or we may find Him most quickly 
in a garden, on the hills or by the sea. All these are 
details; the one outstanding point is that we should 
train ourselves to spend quiet times thinking of God. 

Many persons who had thought that Meditation of 
this kind was far beyond them have been surprised 
and delighted to find how well they can do it if they, 
try, and how profitable in every way it is. But 
further, these quiet umes are not meant to be filled 
merely with our prayer; they enable God to speak to 
us. He is indeed always trying to reach us. But 
when we are still, away from the distractions of 
ordinary life, we can listen and He can speak as at no 
other time. 


"THANKSGIVING 


And Thanksgiving. In a book I wrote some years 
ago I asked my readers how many of them had ever 
thanked God for soap and hot water. I ask the ques- 
tion quite seriously again, for it is a test question. 
How many who are listening to me have ever thought 
to thank God for a hot bath in the morning, or after a 
long day’s work or a game of football? Yet it is in such 
simple and natural ways as these, as well as in greater 
ones, that we get into close daily touch with God. In 
every common day there are hundreds of little things 
for which to thank Him. We were just now think- 
ing of Petition, the prayer of asking God for the things 
we need. It is to be feared that too often we forget 
to be thankful for good gifts, asked and unasked, 
which He so generously bestows upon us. For all 
these, the Christian believes, come from Him; it is 
therefore as delightful as it is right to bless the Giver 
for His gifts. 
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ADORATION 


Yet not even Thanksgiving is the highest form of 
prayer. Greater than the gifts is the Giver, and 
therefore the highest act possible for a human being 
is adoration of God, which means not only thanking 
Him for what He gives, but praising Him for what 
He is; for His goodness, His love, His splendour, His 
beauty. Here we realize the truth that Christianity 
is not, as some would persuade us, a sad and gloomy 
religion, but the most cheerful of all ways of life. 
The true Christian is the happiest of men, because he 
is always praising God. ‘Vhis is the heart of religion; 
this is the true Christian attitude towards God. 


CORPORATE WorRSHIP 


But none of these fine modes of prayer are complete 
so long as they exist merely in the individual life. I 
was speaking at the beginning of this address of the 
dullness which so many of us find in church services. 
Is not the reason for this to be discovered, not so much 
in the forms of the service or the faults of the minister 
as in the poverty of that which we ourselves too often 
bring? What is it which makes some services so alive 
and keen? It is not that the church in which they 
are offered is specially beautiful, or the preacher more 
than usually eloquent, or the ritual and appointments 
more than commonly fine. No, it is because each 
member of the congregation, or most of them, are 
really trying to praise God from their hearts, and thus 
bringing the best of which they are capable into the 
united worship. So they help those around them 
also to lift up their minds and hearts to God. This 
is what makes a service live. 
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PRAYER AT ALL TIMES 


I have now tried barely to enumerate, with very 
little comment, the chief kinds of Christian prayer. 
But it will, no doubt, have occurred to many of you 
that all these, necessary as they are, are not things in 
themselves; they are means to an end greater than 
any of them. It is right that we should ask God for 
the things which we and our friends need, for mind 
and body. It is inevitable that serious men and 
women should be penitent for the things in them 
which they know to be contrary to God’s will for 
them. It is necessary that we should spend quiet 
times thinking about God, and listening to Him, and 
that we should be constant in thanking and adoring 
Him. But no special occasions or times of prayer are 
complete in themselves. We must try to live always 
as in the Presence of God, ready at any moment to 
turn our thoughts and activities into prayer; at work, 
at play, in the office, in the train or bus, at home or 
abroad. Everywhere and always we shall be mindful 
of the duty and happiness of prayer, penitence, thanks- 
giving and praise. 

Finally, is all this too hard for the ordinary man 
and woman? Is prayer, in the sense in which I have 
described it, something which concerns only a few 
pious persons, but is out of the reach of most of us? 
Not, I think, if we are taking our Christianity 
seriously; not if we regard getting to know and love 
God as the exercise of the noblest faculty of mankind. 
It needs effort and perseverance? Yes, beyond doubt. 
I think it was the famous Huxley who said that it did 
not take much of a man to be a Christian, but it took 
all there was of him. And a year or two back Mr. 
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Stanley Baldwin said in a public speech that the 
Churches were more likely to fail in the long run if 
they demanded too little of human nature than if 
they demanded too much. Both those sayings are 
true to real human nature, which will respond much 
more naturally to a difficult religion than to an easy 
one. To be a true Christian may make big demands 
on us; but it is very much the best thing that any 
intelligent man or woman can be. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS NEIGHBOUR 
CHARLES RAVEN 


Our subject this evening, ‘““The Christian and his 
Neighbour,” though it is closely connected with three 
of the lectures in the third series of these talks, 
springs directly out of the lecture of a fortnight ago, 
the Christian and God. This connection between 
the love of God and the love of our neighbour is often 
denied and more often misunderstood. There are 
some who seem to regard their duty towards God and 
their duty towards their neighbour as quite separate: 
we all know good Christians who are unneighbourly 
and good neighbours who are unchristian—men and 
women whose worship of God seems to have no bear- 
ing upon their conduct, and men and women whose 
conduct, often admirably altruistic, seems to involve 
no need for worship. Indeed this divorce between 
religion in the narrower sense and life in terms of 
character is perhaps the greatest source of present 
weakness both to the Church and to the world. 

For indeed, if you think it out, you will find that 
these two are not really two but one, that a real 
experience of God inevitably results in a radical 
change in our attitude towards our fellow-men, and 
that conversely a genuine love of our neighbours 
springs from or is accompanied by an experience of 
the eternal worth of human beings, of the essential 
unity of the universe, and of wonder and worship. 
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We can, in fact, test the genuineness of our adoration 
by its effects upon our behaviour to our fellows, and 
the genuineness of our love for them by its power to 
set us free from self-centredness and fill us with the 
spirit of adoration. When Plato taught that the love 
of a single person leads on to the love of all, and the 
love of all leads on to the love of God, he was affirm- 
ing the truth expressed by St. John when he wrote: 
“If we love one another, God dweljeth in us.” 

Will you think this out in the light of your own 
highest memories? You have all known moments 
when in the presence of a beautiful landscape, at sun- 
set or on the sea or under the stars, you felt the 
“presence” that Wordsworth describes, when the 
opaque world became transparent and aglow, when 
every common bush was ablaze with God. That is 
worship. On a higher level you have all felt the 
same revelation in human beings. when in face of the 
heroism, the love and suffering of men and women, 
your eyes were opened, and you saw them caught up 
into and transfigured by an unearthly and abiding 
splendour. That is worship. On a higher level 
still some of you have found in the words and example 
of Christ, in realized communion with Him, in the 
fellowship of His Church, a manifest unveiling of the 
eternal and you “saw God.” That is worship. I am 
not describing something rare and eccentric. Such 
experience in different degrees is, I believe, common 
to all normal human beings, and is indeed the 
essential quality that makes them human. For man 
has as his distinguishing mark the power of self-con- 
sciousness, the power to contemplate the universe, to 
experience unity in diversitv, to realize the change- 
less within and beyond the changing. Worship, not 
wisdom nor craftsmanship nor laughter, is man’s 
characteristic achievement. 
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Now if you can remember any such moment in 
your own lives, you will also remember that it 
changed, for the time at least, your whole relation- 
ship to the world and to your fellows. You got a 
fresh vision of them and of yourself along with them, 
seeing them no longer selfishly from the standpoint 
of your own egoism, but in the light of the eternal 
as comrades and partners, as members of a family. 
You saw them as it were from a distance and yet with 
an intimate sensitiveness and sympathy—and not 
only those whom you had liked but those whom you 
had hated or ignored. Antagonism gave way to com- 
passion, contempt to appreciation, the desire to 
exploit to the desire to help. You and they alike 
were little people handicapped by deformities, 
blinded by ignorance, betrayed by weakness of 
purpose—lost but how lovable, prodigals but how 
pathetic, rebels but how mistaken and how redeem- 
able. You knew them as your neighbours, and like 
the Good Samaritan you could no longer pass by on 
the other side. I believe that every true experience 
of worship inevitably involves a Jove of mankind. If 
religion is on the onc side adoration, it is on the 
other service or neighbourliness. Conversely a right 
attitude towards one’s neighbour inevitably involves, 
however much we refuse to acknowledge it, an experi- 
ence of worship and a discovery of God. 

If, as we have claimed, all men possess the capacity 
for worship, and all worship is accompanied by 
neighbourliness, yet on the one side religion is neither 
universal nor united and on the other the earth is 
full of exploitation and hatred, and each one of us is 
prone to selfishness which denies both the love of 
God and the love of man. It seems as if our theory 
did not fit the facts. Is it only a dream, a fantasy, a 
refuge from a too painful reality? 
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Before agreeing to such a conclusion we must look 
at the question more closely. Though there is strong 
evidence that man’s sense of the sacred, which some 
call worship and some the emergence of the eternal 
and soine the fact of God, is universal, there is 
obviously wide and deep-seated difference in the 
interpretation of this experience. One of the greatest 
of modern philosophical books, Dr. John Oman’s 
The Natural and the Supernatural, shows in detail 
how this sense of the sacred has been explained in a 
long series of religions, and how this explanation is 
coloured by and determines man’s relation to the 
world around him and to his fellows. If all religion 
has its origin in a common experience, this experi- 
ence, because it is concerned with the infinite, has to 
be expressed in symbols, and these symbols can only 
be drawn from current ideas and the local and con- 
temporary environment. Hence creeds and codes 
of conduct—creeds to describe God, codes to fix 
behaviour. Creed and code, though not always con- 
sistently developed, should express the same general 
outlook; they should “ hang together”; for each has 
a common origin. 

Now the Christian, as the first series of these 
lectures has shown, has his own characteristic creed 
and philosophy, a creed centred upon his belief in 
Christ as the unique interpretation, the perfect 
symbol, of the eternal. His code is equally character- 
istic, and springs directly out of his creed. What 
is it? 

It might be enough to answer by another reference 
to the Parable of the Good Samaritan. When Jesus 
was asked who is my neighbour He told this story, 
and added the words: ‘Go and do thou likewise,” 
that is, “Go and be neighbourly.” But to show the 
connection between worship and character St. Paul’s 
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description may be added. ‘‘ The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering (or fortitude), gentle- 
ness (or courtesy), goodness, faith, meekness (or 
humility), temperance (or self-mastery).”” For him 
the experience of God, the influence of the Spirit, 
resulted in a character of this sort. 

I remember once asking a form of schoolboys to 
write down a list of the qualities which they most 
admired, and then setting them in order according 
to the number of times that each occurred on the 
lists. The boys were typically English, and the 
result was a fair description of the best sort of 
Englishman. In some points it overlapped with St. 
Paul’s list, but its emphasis was totally different. 
Try the experiment for yourselves and see how it 
works out in your own case. 

The striking thing about St. Paul’s list is that it 
represents the man who has been set free from selfish- 
ness, and has caught the Spirit of Christ. His list 
represents what the old-fashioned would call the 
“converted” life, the life that is centred no longer 
upon self-regard, but upon God, as God is revealed 
in Christ. ‘Love, joy, peace” are the qualities that 
spring from self-surrender; love which is not senti- 
mentality, but a decp and wise and selfless sympathy; 
joy which is not pleasure nor happiness, but wonder 
and appreciation and hope; peace which is not 

assivity, but confidence and steadfastness and an 
integrated harmony of effort. Without such qualities 
is there any fullness of life for the individual, any 
security for society, any prospect of betterment, any 
true neighbourliness? 

And such qualities are the fruit of the Spirit, the 
outcome of an experience of God in Christ. 

It is from the personal relationship of the Christian 
to God in Christ that this distinctive quality of 
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Christian neighbourliness is derived. As a neighbour 
his dealings with his fellows are not dictated by 
obedience to law; law always generalizes, or as the 
legal maxim goes, “law can take no account of hard 
cases ” since ‘“ hard cases make bad law.” For Christ 
and for the Christian every case (our own included) 
is a hard case; and every individual must be treated 
as a person with the peculiarities, the special and 
distinctive genius, of a person. ‘The art of Christian 
living cannot be reduced to a system of hard and fast 
rules—though such rules may have their use; it 
cannot be mechanical or artificial; it must be the 
spontaneous and sensitive expression of a right 
relationship to others, of a vital sympathy with them, 
a vital co-operation which refuses to compel or to 
exploit, but loves and trusts and encourages and 
helps. It is friendship not duty, friendship which 
respects the personality of another, and gives itself 
freely to serve another’s needs, and allows itself to be 
rejected and crucified rather than destroy another’s 
freedom. It cannot without denying itself treat 
another as a mcans to its own gratification, as an 
instrument for production, as a hand or a case or an 
item ona list. ‘Yo it all life is a fellowship of persons, 
because having been delivered by love of Christ from 
self-imprisonment, having lost one’s life for His sake, 
one discovers with humility and joy the world of men 
and women. 

Such neighbourliness is far more than a mere senti- 
ment of good-fellowship. We all know cheery souls 
whose motto is “ Keep smiling’; amiable folks who 
take life as it comes, get on well with everybody and 
believe in having a good time themselves and giving 
a good time to their pals; hearty fellows who smack 
you on the back and exhort you to buck up. In 
these days of depression such cheerfulness has its 
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value: the optimist is a better citizen than the 
pessimist: he is also a better Christian. But if such 
cheerfulness shuts its eyes to the tragedy of life, if 
when faced with unemployment or war or prostitu- 
tion it can only shrug its shoulders and tell you that 
these things always have been and always will be, 
then it becomes not only irritating but shallow and 
false and pernicious. This world is not paradise and 
such people would make it a paradise of fools. 
When St. Paul speaks of love and joy and peace, he 
is preaching not the religion of the good fellow, but 
of Christ crucified. 

Christian neighbourliness is made of sterner stuff, 
for Christianity is a rcligion of redemption. The 
Christian must love before he can serve; but his love 
is a sham unless it results in a passionate activity of 
service. He cannot be a neighbour unless he shares 
the sorrows and adds to the joys of others; unless he 
faces continually the pain of his own and other men’s 
evil and works continually for its overcoming. “To 
raise right up, to crush the power of wrong,” must 
be not only his hobby but his life. 

There is a point here that needs examination. 
Love comes first. It is only if we love other people, 
are interested in them, believe in them, enjoy them, 
that we can or have any right to help them. One of 
the reasons why so many people dislike the parson 
is because they think that he only wants to do them 
good, to save their souls or mould their characters, 
that he doesn’t really care for them as human beings. 
If this was true, then their dislike would be natural 
and just. It is wrong to exploit a man even for his 
own good, wrong to shape a human being as if you 
were a potter and he a lump of dead clay. No 
gardener is fit to prune and train his plants unless 
he cares for them and understands their nature, and 
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wants to help them to grow. Love must come first, 
as Jesus taught us when He said to Peter: ‘Do you 
love Me?” before telling him to feed His sheep. 

If we love, then there can be no question of out- 
raging another’s personality or trying to cajole or to 
compel him. Love, as every lover knows, is ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the quality of its friend, knows 
and trusts the best in him, understands and forgives 
the worst. But if it is real love, it passionately 
resents what thwarts and spoils his life, and does its 
uttermost to set him {ree to develop fuller powers and 
reach up to a larger stature. It wants him to become 
his truc self, not a pale copy of someone else, to find 
scope for achievement, to triumph over weakness and 
to conquer temptation. But as the example of Jesus 
proves it can only usc love’s way. Nothing is more 
evident in the records of Jesus than His patience with 
the blindness of His disciples, His refusal to com- 
pel obedience, His willingness to be rejected and 
crucified. “I call you not slaves, but friends.” To 
treat a man as a slave even for his own good is to fall 
away from Christ's religion. 

Now if this sounds obvious, you will recognize that 
it is enormously difficult and in fact revolutionary. 
Every parent and every teacher knows that his hardest 
task is to be willing for love's sake to stand aside and 
allow the child to be itself. We see the dangers: we 
feel the responsibility. It is so easy to work to a 
pattern, to impose our own ideas, to treat the home 
or the school as if it were a factory for turning out 
standard goods, as if human beings were sausages or 
mass-produced cars. Every citizen in these days must 
know how attractive some sort of dictatorship or com- 
pulsion seems; how dangerous is liberty; how natural 
it is to treat society as if it were a great machine and 
men and women just cogs upon its wheels. Difficult? 
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It sometimes seems as if the whole problem of life was 
how to combine freedom for individual growth with 
efficiency of corporate life, whether in the family or 
in the state or in the Church. Christian neighbourli- 
ness, which is committed to the task of redeeming the 
world by love, demands a revolution in our thinking 
and in our actions—a revolution which every man 
who has known friendship will desire. 

If our Christian life is one of fellowship in service, 
our creed defines for us the general scope of our 
neighbourliness. 

If God be our Father, then not only are we kins- 
men within the one family, but that family embraces 
humanity without discrimination. In one of the 
most tremendous of His sayings, Jesus overthrows the 
whole Jewish concept of a chosen people and of 
specially favoured individuals by appealing to the 
tact which most of us find difficult, the awful imparti- 
ality of nature. That God “makes His sun to rise 
upon the good and upon the evil, and sends rain upon 
the just and the unjust,’”’ is at once the ground on 
which we are bidden to love our enemies and the 
proof of that love’s perfection. To the Christian 
neighbour there is “‘ neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor 
free, male nor female’; the ancient barriers of race, 
class and sex no longer justify exclusiveness. ‘‘ Colour 
bars,” class snobbishness, sex-prejudice are evils to 
be transcended in the blessed community. 

If God be uniquely revealed in Jesus and the Son 
of Man is the Incarnate Son of God, then human 
personality must be for the Christian the “value of 
values.” He will be a good neighbour as he learns 
that man’s life “ does not consist in the multitude of 
the things that he possesses.” He will in the strict 
sense of the words be no ‘‘respecter of persons,” that 
is, he will disregard the external marks of status, 
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money, clothes, accent, and will no longer see others 
as means to his own advancement or exploit them in 
his own interest. Men and women will become for 
him ends in themselves, ends whose full development 
is to be reached as their lives are freed from enslave- 
ment to compulsion and fear, freed for the service of 
God which alone is pertect freedom. We all know 
how complete a change friendship can bring into 
human contacts. [his man was not long ago a 
stranger to me: I resented his manners, despised his 
outlook, criticized his defects, ignored the subtle 
quality of his personality. Now he is my friend: I 
understand and appreciate the angles of his character, 
see him no longer in caricature but as a living whole, 
enjoy him, trust him, admire him—and so can perhaps 
help him to grow. 

If God is also the Spirit, the Holy One, then 
appreciation for one’s neighbours as friends will be 
deepened into reverence for them as possessing an 
eternal and God-inspired quality. Religion is perhaps 
in some danger of losing its sense of the abiding and 
deathless worth of human beings; for not only have 
we lost something of our grip upon the doctrine of 
immortality, but we do not dare to rise to that sense 
of the divine possibilities of mankind, of man’s dignity 
as not only made in God’s image, but the temple of 
His Spirit and a member in His body, which we 
find in the New Testament. Only as the Christian 
discovers in his fellows a seed of eternal life can he 
feel that evil is not only a tragedy but an outrage. 
It is his business to be sensitive to the evidence of 
the presence of the Spirit of God in the lives of others. 
If friendship transforms our attitude, still more does 
this recognition of the divine. Many of you will, no 
doubt, remember times in which, in people whom 
you had ignored or feared or despised, you suddenly 
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saw revealed a touch of God. I shall never forget 
how one Sunday in rest-billets in France, on my way 
to a church service, I passed a man whose brutal 
speech and animal passions had scared and repelled 
me. He was sitting outside his billet surrounded by 
tiny French children with one of them climbing on 
to his shoulder. His face was transfigured, and I 
caught a trace of the Christ. There is a soft spot, a 
point of access to the eternal, in all of us, choked up 
with selfishness, made callous by greed and fear: but if 
we would be neighbours, it is our business to recognize 
and enlarge it. “Who then was neighbour to him 
that fell among the thieves?” If we answer: “ He 
that showed mercy upon him,” we must be prepared 
to accept the command: “Go and do thou likewise.” 


THE CHRISTIAN AS NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


EVELYN WRENCH 


Tuis is one of the concluding talks on ‘‘ God and the 
World Through Christian Eyes,” and in many ways 
I think it is one of the most important in the series— 
the Christian’s attitude towards his own nation and 
towards the world as a whole. When I decided, a 
year ago, to accept the B.B.C.’s invitation to give the 
talk, I did so because I thought that perhaps I had a 
message to give. 

‘Twenty-three years ago I went through a very real 
spiritual experience, which divided my life into two 
halves. The Vision that I saw, the voices that I 
heard, in whatever way I may try to express the 
inexpressible, were to me the most real experience I 
have ever had in my life. Before that day I thought 
in terms of self, of ambition, of my career; of ambition 
for my own country as opposed to other countries. 
In life’s race 1 wanted to be in one of the first places, 
in the world struggle I wanted my country to be the 
richest, most powerful, largest, greatest, the envy of 
the rest of the world. 

For a moment that day my eyes pierced through 
the veil. I can remember my experience as if it were 
yesterday. It was in Westminster Abbey. I was listen- 
ing to the organ. Suddenly the scales fell from my 
eyes; I was spiritually re-born. I started life again 
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with a new code, a new set of values, a new vision of 
what the world might be. I only speak of this 
personal experience because I think that perhaps it 
qualifies me to speak to you on a subject which is to 
me sacred, the Unity of Mankind. 

Humanity is certainly going through a “ Slough of 
Despond”’ at the present time. So many people who 
are working for international co-operation must often 
be heavy of heart. I am sure I am, frequently. It 
is so easy to drop one’s eyes from the mountain top 
and allow the dust of living to envelop one. There 
are doubts and difficulties at every stage of the way. 
It is so very easy to look down and not up, to look 
inward and not outward and upward, to the Cross— 
the beacon of hope—which has stood there for nine- 
teen hundred years for those that have eyes to see. 

We are living in an age when in many countries 
large sections of people are extolling values, which to 
the Christian must scem the antithesis of Christ’s 
teaching. The doctrine that might is right, that one 
should love oneself and not one’s neighbour, that for 
nations there is only one law, the law of the jungle, 
that the laws of right and wrong governing individual 
conduct do not apply to nations. There are false 
prophets who seck to divide nations and races into 
arbitrary categories. Just as in the war we divided 
recruits into A B and C categories, so we are asked in 
the present year of grace to divide the world into first 
class, second class and third class nations. And even 
if such a division were justifiable biologically, who is 
to decide which nation is to belong to which group? 
False doctrines; for we are not considering the breed- 
ing of animals for a fat-stock show, we are considering 
immortal man. Many of the greatest deeds in the 
world have been performed by human beings with 
Cg bodies. That is one of the great compensations 
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of life; the human being with a suffering or ill- 
developed body probably contains—nay, often does 
contain—a great heart and a great soul. 

But to return to our present-day world. Many of 
our troubles are due to a wrong attitude to life. We 
give lip-service to ideals of peace and co-operation 
with our neighbours, but in our hearts we are still 
unrepentant indivicualists. The gods of self and 
national advantage occupy the shrines in our sanctu- 
ary. We regard the world through spectacles of self. 
How will it affect me, my tamily, my country, not how 
will it affect my neighbour. And then we are 
surprised that humanity is passing through a tunnel, 
to which there seems no end. 

We are like Christian in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 

ress. You remember that Christian could not get 
out of the Slough of Despond. A burden of national 
hate, of contempt for our neighbours whose religious 
or political views are not our own, of a superiority 
complex towards other nations that differ in race or 
colour from our own. You recollect that it was not 
till Christian saw the Cross that the burden rolled 
off his back. How are we to see Christ, to stamp the 
vision of Christ on the Cross on our hearts? That is 
the world’s greatest problem to-day. We must set a 
new standard in our attitude to the world, the Christ 
standard. In all humbleness, on our knees, every day 
of our lives, we ought to pray that we too may see 
the vision, and, once seen, retain it in our hearts. 

When I was a boy I remember being given a book 
called “In His Steps.” Its message, often crudely 
expressed, was ‘ What would Jesus do?’ Often in 
after life I have wished that I had asked myself that 
question before starting out on every new undertak- 
ing. What a transformed world it would be if that 
question were ever ready on our lips. What would 
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our Lord do? What would He do here and now in 
this distraught world? 

Down through the ages there has been a company 
of rare souls who have tried to set their course on the 
sea of life by that Compass. In each succeeding 
century there have been those who have claimed that 
the message of Christianity was out of date, that 
Christ’s teaching, addressed to the simple peasants 
and fisher-folk of Galilee, did not apply to the age in 
which they lived. And time after time they have 
proved to be wrong. Christ’s teaching is eternal. It 
is as applicable to our problems to-day as when it was 
uttered nineteen hundred years ago. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’”—seven words which 
contain the answer to most of life’s riddles. In these 
words I see the only salvation of mankind. 

My talk is called, as you will have noticed, “ The 
Christian as National and International.” I will now 
ask you for a few minutes to consider our dutics as 
patriots. How far does the doctrine of World Unity, 
in which I believe, cnable you and me to be first of 
all good citizens of our own land? We have a series 
of loyalties and obligations in our lives, and provided 
they are the right kind of loyalties, they need not 
conflict, rather they should dovetail the one into the 
other. 

We start off with the unit of the family; we have got 
very definite duties to our own family. Family life 
is, after all, at the heart of our conception of existence. 
We have also a local patriotism or loyalty to the town 
or district in which we live. I live in Chelsea; there- 
fore the first duty that occurs to me is to Chelsea. I 
am a Londoner by adoption; therefore my next duty 
is to London. So far, none of these allegiances are 
conflicting. Each of them covers one sphere of exist- 
ence. There are several further allegiances, to one’s 
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university, to one’s club, to the various societies and 
associations to which each one of us belongs. 

And before turning to national obligations, there 
is the supreme loyalty as Christians to our religion. 
Loyalty to Christ is the essential. 1 hope I shall not 
hurt any susceptibilities when I repeat that to me the 
great essential seems to be that we should be followers 
of Christ, the actual form of our discipleship is of 
lesser importance. Many paths lead up the moun- 
tain. One path suits my neighbour, another I prefer, 
but they meet on the summit. I almost wish I had 
been asked to talk to you this evening on the Vision 
of Christian Unity. It is a wonderful theme. Some 
day the world will be ready for it, but I fear that day 
is not yet. But we can hasten on the day by emphasiz- 
ing the things that unite Christians, rather than the 
things that divide them. Anyhow, to whatever 
Church we belong, we have duties, and they do not, 
or should not, conflict with our duties as citizens of 
our country. 

We now come to our national patriotism. Of 
course, it is our duty to love our own country and 
work for its welfare, to want it to be the most ideal, 
the holiest, the wisest, the best—in every sense— 
country in the world, inhabited by spiritually deve- 
loped, characterful, healthy, happy and good citizens. 
We want it to be a really useful member of the family 
of nations, making its contribution to the common 
good which no other nation can make. National 
individuality is a precious possession not to be dis- 
carded. Our domestic patriotism implies that we do 
seek to love our neighbour—our fellow-citizen—as 
ourselves, that we know we are our brother’s keeper, 
that our country is not worthy of itself so long as there 
remains a single slum in our midst, so long as there is 
a single human being suffering from under-nourish- 
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ment or from ill-health, due to preventable causes. 
No patriot can complain that such a programme will 
Not give us, of this generation, plenty of scope. Our 
patriotism will imply a deep sense of past failings and 
an overwhelming desire to build a new Jerusalem in 
our own dear country. 

But we of the British Commonwealth have another 
loyalty, to the British Empire as a whole. If we had 
been born in Sweden or Switzerland, we would be just 
good Swedish or Swiss patriots and our national 
loyalties would end there. Not so with us. We find 
ourselves members of a world state consisting of 
eighty parts of the world around the seven seas, 
inhabited by every creed, colour and class. In many 
ways the British Commonwealth is man’s greatest 
political achievement. It is a stupendous factor in 
the world. If it were to break up civilization would 
probably be set back many years. We as Britons, 
inhabiting this little island in the North Atlantic, are 
one of the partner-states in this great political system. 
We have two very definite patriotic duties, therefore, 
firstly to our own island—to Great Britain—and 
secondly to the British Commonwealth. Both these 
loyalties should dovetail into one another. The 
better citizen of his country a man is, the better citizen 
he will be of the Commonwealth as a whole. There 
should be nothing incompatible between any of our 
loyalties and duties, to our family, town, county, club, 
school, association, to our country and our group of 
countries—in our case the British Empire as a whole 
—of which the King is the head and symbol of unity. 

Now let me begin my talk about the Christian as 
International by asking you to consider three other 
loyalties that we have. We are Europeans, we belong 
to Europe just as much as we belong to Great Britain. 
I think one of the greatest needs of the present age 
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is to create a European loyalty, a European patriot- 
ism, a love for Mother Europe, of which we are all 
citizens. JI am convinced that if we are to emerge 
from our present difficulties, we must sooner or later 
create a United States of Europe, but before we are 
ready for so great a change, we must create a sense of 
European citizenship in the individual. Ten months 
ago I gave a talk on the wireless in which I stated my 
views as to the future organization of Europe and 
how, as Britons, our lovalties to the British Empire 
and to Europe would hase to fit in. To-night I can 
only repeat that I see no reason why Great Britain 
cannot fulfi}] a dual réle as partner in the British 
Commonwealth and as a membcr of the European 
family. 

In this talk I am keeping to broad principles and 
I am endeavouring to point out the goal towards 
which we should direct our feet. I can hear a listener 
say: “Will you please define in greater detail what 
should be our future attitude towards the British 
Commonwealth and the United States of Europe 
respectively? ’ a perfectly legitimate question and one 
which I would scek to answer fully had I the time. 
All I can say in passing is that each nation in the 
British Empire has treaties and tariff agreements 
with the Powers with which it comes into contact; 
first of all it considers its internal domestic interests, 
secondly its dealings with members of the Empire, 
thirdly with nations with whom it has special ties, 
and fourthly with the world at large. When the time 
comes for the creation of a United States of Europe 
we shall likewise have a series of obligations: (1) to 
ourselves; (2) to the Empire; (3) to the United States 
of Europe; (4) to the world at large. Naturallv these 
various interests will have to be discussed and 
adjusted. But life is a continuous process of adjust- 
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ment. Each country in the modern world has a long 
list of treaties with other nations; these are constantly 
being revised and added to. But I must pass on. 

Our next loyalty, to which I have not referred so 
far, is to our racial or linguistic group, in our case the 
English-speaking world. This loyalty is not a political 
loyalty, it is a cultural loyalty, it implies that Britons 
and Americans have certain common ties which bind 
them very closely together—ties of a common speech, 
a common literature and a common legal system. In 
the same way there must always be special cultural 
ties between certain groups of nations—for instance, 
between the Spanish-speaking, French-speaking and 
German-speaking groups. 

And now let me turn to our ultimate loyalty—our 
allegiance to the world as a whole. We as Christians 
must never for a moment forget that World Unity is 
the goal. Sooner or later that objective must be 
reached. Each one of the loyalties I have referred 
to must fit an ultimate Federation of Mankind. 
If our civic and national patriotisms are of the right 
kind, they will be sections of a perfect whole. In the 
shaping of the new world of our drcams Christians 
have a great part to play. To them the unity of man- 
kind should be no idle dream. “ We are members 
one of another,” humanity is one. We are members 
of one body and the body needs each member. 
Hands, feet, eyes, ears—one and all are needed to 
make a perfect whole. Each race and nation is 
needed to make the world complete. We do not 
want a dull uniformity. Just because modern science 
has largely overcome barriers of space, it is very 
desirable that we should cling to our national culture, 
our national art, our national dress, our national folk- 
lore. Humanity is greatly enriched by the individu- 
ality of each unit. But just because we admit the 
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need of cultural patriotism that must not blind us to 
the need of never forgetting that the political goal is 
a world state. 

The citizens of the British Empire should very 
readily grasp the conception of World Unity. The 
outlook of an Elizabethan Englishman was totally 
different from that of the present-day Englishman. 
Each lived in a small island, in that one respect their 
environment was alike. But the present-day Briton, 
apart from his local national duties to Great Britain, 
is a Citizen of a world Empire occupying a fifth of the 
globe. World Unity is, therefore, already in existence 
among a quarter of the human race. In that vast 
area the thought of war has been abolished. If 
Australia and Great Britain, or Canada and Australia, 
had a dispute, there would be no recourse to arms. 
Pax Britannica is a very real political fact in the 
world. They would refer their disputes to arbitra- 
tion with the knowledge that justice would be done. 

The task which confronts us is how to create a 
world state, consisting of all nations and peoples, 
among the remaining three-quarters of the human 
race. The British Empire has demonstrated that it 
is possible to unite alien peoples belonging to every 
race, colour and creed, under one rule, where justice 
will prevail, over a vast territory scattered round the 
globe, from which all thought of war has been 
banished. The success of the British experiment is 
an object-lesson to mankind. In the British Common- 
wealth the two apparent opposites of independence 
and co-operation have been reconciled. In the future 
United States of the world, the British Common- 
wealth must play an important part. 

One of the enigmas of history is why such extreme 
national feeling should exist in Christian nations, 
in view of the fact that the Christian religion is 
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essentially international. For Christ’s teaching before 
everything else was international. ‘The Founder of 
Christianity preached brotherhood: “Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations”; and also, “‘ Ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me. . . unto the uttermost part of 
the earth”; and again, “Go ye unto all the world 
and preach the Gospel unto every creature.” The 
early Church stood for the breaking down of barriers. 
St. Paul, once he had seen the vision on the way to 
Damascus, spent himself to the utmost in preaching 
the new dispensation to all peoples. Every race and 
colour was welcome in the new religion. You and I, 
as Christians, have a clear and definite duty, the duty 
of trying with everything in us to advance the cause 
of the brotherhood of man. We want some of that 
fire of St. Paul’s which largely built up the Christian 
Church. The whole history of humanity would have 
been different if St. Paul had not seen the heavenly 
vision and been obedient unto it. 

“A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you.” Our Lord’s 
command is perfectly definite. He adds no qualify- 
ing conditions. We are not to ascertain first if our 
neighbour believes in the same creeds as we do, if his 
skin is the same colour as ours, if his country is a 
member of the group of countries to which we belong, 
if he is an Aryan or Caucasian, Gentile or Jew. His 
commandment was quite clear: ‘That ye love one 
another as I have loved you.” Many people regard 
our Lord’s utterances as a counsel of perfection, not 
applicable to the workaday world. Suppose they 
were so practical that the only way the world could 
exist in peace were by applying them to everyday fife. 
I submit that until we apply this great central doctrine 
of Christ’s teaching, there will be no end to our woes. 

I sometimes wonder whether we must not have a 
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new Crusade—a new World Peace Crusade—with all 
the fervour which Wesley employed in the eighteenth 
century, or with the burning fire of the religious 
leaders in the Middle Ages. We necd a new St. 
Francis to shake us from our complacency. Surely 
there are enough people of goodwill in all countries 
to make possible the raising of a great Peace Army, 
the members of which would pledge themselves to 
love their neighbours as themselves. Why does the 
cause of Peace make such slow headway? Is it that 
a Peace Crusade is less picturesque than a War 
Crusade? We shall not capture the public imagina- 
tion in our Peace Crusade, our Crusade for World 
Unity, ull we employ the same methods that have 
been used by all successful leaders of great movements. 

Armistice Day will be with us in six days’ time. 
Can we not make Armistice Dav not only a day of 
remembrance for the great hosts of departed in all 
countries, but a day of consecration of ourselves to the 
cause of Peace? Can we not take a solemn vow that, 
with God's help, we will devote the rest of our lives 
to furthering the cause of World Peace? How better 
could we remember the deeds of those who gave their 
lives for the war to end war? 

Let me leave with you two definite thoughts 
to-night. The knowledge that we have two allegi- 
ances—apart from many others, to some of which I 
have not referred—to the British Commonwealth and 
to the world. These two lovaltics need not conflict. 
And the second thought I would ask you to consider 
is whether there is any greater task for Christians at 
the present time than working for the cause of World 
Peace. The two things go side by side, World Unity 
and World Peace. Christians cannot hesitate when 
they hear the call to establish the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth. 





CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 
WILLIAM PATON 


In this series of talks we are surveying ‘‘ God and the 
World Through Christian Eyes.” But there are many 
eyes in the world that are not Christian. Apart from 
the multitudes who, especially in the Western world, 
profess no religious faith of any kind, there are 
hundreds of millions whose view of God and the 
world is that which we associate with the names of 
Buddha, Confucius or Muhammad, or with the 
religious culture called Hinduism. These millions, 
and the life and thought that they hold dear, are a 
part of the world that the Christian eye must see 
and the Christian mind interpret. “Religion” and 
“Christianity” are not the saine thing; there are 
other religious ways of looking at life besides the 
Christian way. 

The last hundred ycars have brought into our 
Western world an immensely increased knowledge of 
the religions of Asia. The sacred scriptures can be 
read in translations; travellers, missionaries, admini- 
strators have written countless books about them; the 
world has built up such wonderful communications 
that personal contact between people who profess 
different religions is far more easily possible than ever 
before. There has grown up a science of the com- 
parative study of religion. Out of all this comes a 
question that is addressed to the Christian mind. 
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How is the Christian religion related to these other 
religions? Are they all, Christianity included, at 
bottom the same? Or are they aspects of racial or 
national culture, so that even though one may be 
adjudged by absolute standards better than another, 
yet it may be best to leave each to its own develop- 
ment? Or may Christians hold that Christianity is 
true in an absolute sense: true, that is, not only for 
a group but true for all? 

The first of these views is very common. It seems 
so natural, and so entirely in keeping with our 
general, if vague, notions about the world, that the 
different religions of mankind should be just parallel 
manifestations of the same fundamental emotion, or 
different ways of reaching the same goal. The 
diffused knowledge of other religions, especially when 
it does not go deep, aids in making this view popular. 
We find, for instance, that it is not only the Bible that 
speaks of God’s love, but that Moslems acknowledge 
Allah to be merciful and Buddhists exalt compassion. 
But a closer examination—cven such a brief one as 
this talk is to attempt—will show that along with 
these similarities go profound differences, and that 
these differences are precisely in the essentials of each 
religion. There is only one ground on which it is 
really possible to hold that all religions are much the 
Same and that it does not matter which you choose. 
That ground is, that all religions are equally false, 
or at least, that they fail equally to offer any certainty. 
To say that all religions are equally true is to say that 
they are equally false. 

The other view, that the different religions cor- 
respond each to some racial or national need and, 
whether ideally good or bad. do at least meet best the 
necessities of the peoples that profess them, is also 
very popular. Why disturb them? They suit those 
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who profess them; even if defects exist in them and 
the Christian must hold that Christianity is ideally 
superior, is it not better to leave each great group of 
mankind to evolve along its own lines? But can we 
really argue in this way about truth? Where have 
the religions, as we have them to-day, come from? 
Our own remote ancestors were not left to evolve out 
of Druidism or the worship of Odin and Thor; people 
came from outside, Irish people or missionaries from 
Rome, to give us a fresh start. Buddhism did not 
grow naturally out of the soil of China and Japan, it 
was brought by missionaries from India. North 
Africa was Christian Jong before it became Muham- 
madan: it was the Muhammadans that did the dis- 
turbing, and in so far as they came with the message 
of something they believed to be true, no Christian 
ought to complain. Within every religion there has 
been progress when the prophetic voice speaks of 
what it learns from God; in ancient Israel the pro- 
phetic inspirauion was always fighting against the 
natural tendencies of the people. Hf advance in 
religion comes mainly by the insight of the prophet 
and reformer, how can it be right only to accept that 
insight which comes from a man of your own race? 
Truth is not reached in that way, and if science and 
literature and art know no bounds of racial purity it 
is still more true that religion must not. 

The view of this matter which I wish to urge in 
this talk is one which may at first sight seem the most 
arrogant possible. Nevertheless, 1 believe that it is 
the only truly humble view. In its fundamental 
nature Christianity is not “religious culture”; it is 
not merely the construction of men’s minds; it is the 
message of what God has done and of the purpose of 
love which He has showed by His mighty acts. It is 
the preaching of the Word of God, and that which we 
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call ‘‘ Word” is the whole self-revelation of God 
centred in Jesus Christ. 

Of course there is abundance of human frailty in 
every attempt to articulate this faith, We grow in 
the appreciation of the Word of God, and none of us 
can say that the Christianity we preach and practise 
is without the taint of our sinful and rebellious 
nature. Yet in its inner heart Christianity is not the 
record of what good men have thought about God, 
it is the message of the redeeming and revealing act 
of God Himself. At bottom, we are Christians 
because we have been laid hold of by God in Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, if I say to a man: “ Come and share in my 
superior and refined rcligious insight,” he will very 
properly regard me as an arrogant fool. But if I say: 
“'Purn and believe, for God so loved the world that 
He gave His only Son, that men should not perish but 
have life,” though I am making tremendous claims, 
they are made not tor any human notion of mine, 
but for the Master. I point away from myself to Him 
and say: “ Behold the Man.” Ot course if I want to 
be taken seriously I must back it up with fidelity in 
personal life and with all the argument and demon- 
stration that I can command. But the essence of the 
claim and the appeal which Christians make to the 
world is found in something which cannot be resolved 
into general truths, for it is rooted in history. 

Let us see how this works out by looking at some 
of the great questions of human life, and how they 
are answered by the dillcrent religions. We shall 
consider the Nature of God. the question of Sin and 
Suffering, the Good Lifc, and the Meaning and 
Purpose of the world. All that can be attempred in 
the time available is to single out some of the main 
features of the great religions. 
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First, the Nature of God. Out of the wisdom of 
the East there comes one main message about Reality, 
that it lies beyond and above the individual and the 
personal. Hinduism in its most powerful school 
holds that God, or Brahma, is absolute reality, eternal 
selfhood, of which we cannot say that it has any 
quality or attribute, for that would be to limit it. 
The world of our moral striving, in which our person- 
alities meet and our choices of good and evil are made, 
is a world of illusion, a dream of unreality. The 
human soul is in its inmost essence identical] with the 
Absolute One. The way of holiness, therefore, is to 
awake out of the dream of separate personal existence 
to the realization that onc’s soul is identical with God, 
for nothing exists but God. In revolt against this 
doctrine there has grown up what we may call the 
schoo) of loving faith, which trusts in certain incarna- 
tions of God, Krishna or Rama, and looking to God 
as personal pours out to Him the passionate adoration 
of the soul. There is a wealth of beauty in the 
imagery which the poets of this school use to express 
the longing of the soul for God—* The voyager across 
the sea of life, the blind man tapping along the road 
with his stick, the wild swan winging its way home 
across the plains.” But its defect has been not only 
an excessive emotionalism, but also a failure to satisfy 
man’s intellectual quest. ‘The figures to which adora- 
tion is directed are figures of myth, and too often 
morally below the level of the worshipper. On the 
whole, the logic of the way of Knowledge prevails, 
and the mind of India swings back to the message of 
release by knowledge of identity with God, and away 
from the communion of the worshipper with a God 
whom he can love, distinct from himsclf. 

For Buddhism, too, obscure as the historic figure 
of the Buddha still remains, it is plain that the 
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ultimate reality is a unity of cosmic law, in which the 
individual life, with its desire that leads to suffering, 
is the central source of disharmony. Whatever Nir- 
vana may be, whether mystical union or annihilation, 
it is something in which the individual has dis- 
appeared. 

In the religion of Islam, on the other hand, we find 
the prophet Muhammad teaching the absolute 
sovereignty of an almighty God, in whom is absolute 
power, and to whom man has the supreme duty of 
submission. Allah is compassionate and merciful, as 
some of the ninety-nine names, by which he is called, 
remind us. Yet it is the greatness of God that is most 
in the Moslem mind, and it is the tremendous strength 
of the assertion that there is only one God, and that 
He dwells in an unshared unity of absolute being, 
that has been the power of Islam. ‘This insistence on 
the transcendent unity of God is mitigated by a 
strongly mystical tendency, wherein the bare stark- 
ness of the assertion of the sovereignty of Allah 
merges into a sense of immediate union with him. 
But to a Christian mind it seems that the character of 
Allah remains dimly defined, with emphasis laid on 
the abstract idea of power rather than on a holiness 
and love shown in act. 

I think that all this throws into relief what the 
Christian mind believes about God. We speak of 
God as Creator, and by that we mean that He is not 
something that evolved along with the world out of 
some primordial chaos, as mankind has been taught 
in widespread fables, but that it depends on Him and 
has its being in Him. We believe, too, that He is 
Spirit, the true Life of all. We believe that man is 
made by God to love Him freely as a child loves its 
father, not identical with God nor just a kind of 
emanation of God, but a free spirit. All this—and 
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much more that might be said—has come to us not 
out of philosophical speculation mainly, but out of 
the struggle of the human soul to conquer the world 
and to wrest from it the secret of life. If we have 
learnt to see the inmost meaning of things in the 
communion of the soul with God, it is through men 
like Jeremiah who fought their way through to a 
belief in the reality of God that could not be taken 
from them by all that men could do. But most of all 
we know it through the fact of Jesus Christ. Holiness 
and love are for us not just abstractions; we find them 
in the face of Christ, and as we open our minds to 
His teaching and our lives to His spirit, we know 
beyond all doubt that a loving and a holy God speaks 
to us there. 

Now let us turn to the great question of sin and 
suffering and salvation. One thing that strikes us 
is the fact that Eastern religion has been more 
occupied with the fact of suffering than with the fact 
of sin. There is in Hindu and Buddhist lands the 
majestic doctrine of karma, the law of action, or of 
cause and effect. Linked to the other great idea of 
Teincarnation, it seeks to explain all the inequalities 
of human life by showing that all that happens to us 
is the result, absolute and inexorable, of what was 
done in previous incarnations. In its turn this life 
and its actions determine the condition of our next 
life. The comparison has been made with a clock 
which in winding itself down winds itself up again. 
From this chain of birth and rebirth the soul can 
escape, according to Hindu teaching, by realizing that 
all this belongs to the world of illusion, and by awak- 
ing to recognize its identity with the Supreme. For 
the Buddha, release is by destroying desire, even the 
desire for separate existence, and entering into the 
passionless calm of Nirvana. 
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But there has grown up in certain schools of 
religion another thought, the message of a gracious 
and delivering act of God. Japanese Buddhists have 
the story of the saving vow of Amida Buddha, who 
set aside his glory that he might bring aid to suffer- 
ing men. ‘There are storics in India of the sacrificial 
act of Siva, who drank the poison that would destroy 
mankind, and glimpses of the doctrine of a gracious 
God in whom men can have faith. It is somewhat 
amusing to find that two schools of belief have arisen 
in Southern Hinduism, holding respectively that the 
action of God in rescuing the human soul may be 
compared to that of the cat and of the monkey in 
carrying their young into safety. “The young of the 
monkey seize hold of their mother for themselves, so 
she carries them to safety, but the cat takes her kittens 
in her mouth. According, therefore, to the ‘‘mon- 
key ” school, the co-operation of man is first necessary. 
According to the “cat” school, God's action needs no 
human help. In such teachings men get away from 
the impersonal hardness of the law of karma and 
touch the truth that man’s salvation only is found in 
the intimate touch of the human soul with God. 

Yet there are defects in this that seem to our minds 
fatal. The salvation that is offered is salvation from 
this earthly chain of mortality, from the reign of the 
things of sense, from the fleeting and the im- 
permanent. It is not what the Christian religion 
means by forgiveness. Moreover, the beautiful stories 
of the saving vow of Amida Buddha and the hymns 
of the Indian saints rest in the last resort upon a basis 
of myth. What they show us is—and this is a very 
precious thing—that man does desire, deep down in 
his heart, that God should be like that. But there is 
so much in the world that denies our hopes and long- 
ings, and if we are to lay hold of a knowledge of God 
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that can release us from the thraldom in which we 
lie, it must be something better than the kind of 
assurance that our own deepest desire can give us. 

It is here that the great religions of the East most 
illuminate the Christian faith. I began by urging 
that the essence of Christianity lies in the fact that it 
is good news, that is, it is a testimony to what God 
has done. It is therefore essential to be sure that 
what we are basing our faith upon is something real, 
not merely the projection of our own desire upon an 
unreceptive world. The very heart of Christianity 
lies in the faith that what man at his very highest has 
hoped and half divined to be true, that, and far more 
than that, has been for ever given to us in One who 
lived among us. The Christ in whom the New Testa- 
ment finds that God is present, reconciling the world 
to Himself, is He who said that He came to give His 
life a ransom for many, and who in the agony of 
crucifixion forgave His enemies. 

I said that Christianity is concerned more with sin 
and less with suffering than the Eastern religions seem 
to be. The whole Bible is concerned with sin; the 
heart of the world’s woe for it is not impermanence 
and the chain of mortality, but the rebellious will of 
man. Because for it God is a living God, sin is 
rebellion against God. Forgiveness takes on mean- 
ing, for sin makes a breach between man and God, 
a breach which man has made but only God can 
heal. And if, with the thought of the stern law of | 
karma in our minds, we ask whether this is not an 
easy-going doctrine, we look at the suffering love of 
the Son of God upon the cross, and the question, dies 
upon our lips. 

The third main issue that I wish to raise is that of 
the nature of the good life. I suppose that it is the 
great similarity of the main moral teachings of the 
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world’s religions that leads, as much as anything else, 
to the acceptance of the idea that they are all funda- 
mentally alike. You will find difference in emphasis, 
it is true. The teachings of the Chinese Confucius 
are mainly concerned with the social virtues. He 
was a statesman, and for him nothing mattered so 
much as the true performance of human duty in the 
great relationships of parent and child, husband and 
wife, or prince and subject. Hindu ethical teaching 
takes the colour of the religion of the land, and 
weight is given to the virtues of quiescence and 
renunciation. The Buddha offered to those who 
could not join his order and would remain within the 
world a wealth of simple moral teaching with virtually 
the whole of which no Christian would find any fault. 
Muhammad does not commend himself to the modern 
world as a moral leader in the same way as the 
Buddha, but Muhammadans have the right to point 
to the many passages of moral elevation in the Qu 
ran. Scholars, again, have often pointed to the 
large measure of similarity between the moral teach- 
ing of Jesus and the noblest utterances of later 
Judaism. 

Yet these considerations leave one great fact out of 
account. What is the most characteristic type of 
Christian life? Is there not in it a certain strain of 
passionate adventure which marks it off from the 
Stoic type, for instance, or from the Hindu, quite as 
sharply as formal differences of moral teaching. And 
when we ask what it is that puts into St. Francis of 
Assisi, or William Carey on his pioneer missionary 
errand, or Schweitzer, as he takes his music and his 
medicine to Africa—what it is that puts into them 
this quality of passionate adventure, the answer is 
that they labour under a sense of debtorship to Christ. 
Something has been done for men by the divine love 
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so wonderful that all that men can do by way of 
recompense must stil) fall short of the debt. his is 
why the greatest saints are so sure of their own 
unworthiness, and this is the true source of that un- 
ceasing moral effort in all kinds of spheres of service 
that is characteristic of true Christianity. We are 
taken back again to that essential fact of which I have 
spoken already, that Christianity depends on the self- 
giving of God in Jesus Christ. 

A fourth and last point claims attention. In a 
very important particular there is a difference between 
what I may call Biblical religion and everything else. 
For the Eastern faiths, Hinduism and Buddhism and 
even Confucianism with its practical temper, this 
world is caught in an endless cycle of unmeaning 
recurrence. There may be infinite ages and rein- 
carnations beyond number, but there is no meaning 
that is harvested from them, for they belong to the 
world of illusion. The Stoics in our Lord’s time held 
much the same doctrine, and Dr. Edwyn Bevan has 
suggested that one elcment in the victory of Christian- 
ity in the Greco-Roman world was that it brought to 
men, weary of an unmeaning world, the message that 
there was a divine purpose being worked out, and that 
the world was being moved towards a great and final 
consummation. 

For Christians, like Jews, hold that there is a will 
of God being done in the world. Christianity is both 
other-worldly and this-worldly. It does not hold that 
the consummation of the divine purpose can be com- 
plete in this earthly scene. But equally it never treats 
this world as illusion, and our Lord tells us that upon 
little unnoticed actions, like the giving of a cup of cold 
water, infinite issues hang. Action and choice are 
real, for God is acting too, and it is the certainty that 
a divine purpose is being worked out in our world 
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that makes human living a responsibility of infinite 
moment. 

Is not this a matter of the deepest importance? 
We live in a world full of change and bewilder- 
ment, and if religion means anything to us it must 
help us to find the right way. If we know that 
God is at work in our world, that is a great thing. If 
for Him our world is unmeaning, then it is useless 
for us to take our actions seriously. But if He is at 
work, and if He is what we find in Jesus Christ, and 
if we are called to be not servants but friends and to 
share gladly in the doing of the divine will, then life 
takes on a new meaning. The Church is then the 
society of those who seek, in a world of real action and 
real choice, to be led by God to do His will. As St. 
Paul puts it to the Colossians, all things were made 
“unto Christ.” He is the clue to the understanding 
of life, and it is in being led by Him that we find the 
way to live in the world in victory and peace. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE HOPE OF 
IMMORTALITY 


c. C. MARTINDALE 


By the phrase ‘* The Christian Hope of Immortality ” 
we do not mean that the Christian merely hopes that 
his soul will not “die’’ together with his body, 
because he would not be a Christian at all if he 
thought it would. On various grounds he holds as 
certain that his soul will not cease to exist when his 
body falls apart and disappears, but is indestructible: 
he hopes that through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord its life hereafter will be a happy one. This talk, 
in its place in this series, is not meant to be an argu- 
mentative or philosophical one. Yet I could not 
possibly set forth adequately my outlook upon the 
subject if I did not first insist that Catholic Christian- 
ity does not regard belief in immortality as due to 
sentiment nor even to Christian tradition or authority 
alone. It regards the spirituality, and consequently 
the indestructibility of the soul as demonstrable by 
reason. 

It has been suggested that Christians believe in 
immortality simply because the Bible teaches it: that 
others believe it because of ghost-storics or spiritualist 
manifestations; or “because everyone has believed 
it’; or because men want to see their friends again; 
or because if justice is not done hereafter and certainly 
is not done here, man’s life would be a revolting 
tragedy. 
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Such a presentation of the grounds of the Christian 
belief, at any rate, is so inadequate as to be grotesque. 
Certainly, if you are a Christian and consider that 
you have good grounds for believing what the Scrip- 
tures teach, you will believe in immortality also 
because it is part of their doctrine: but that is no 
good to the man who doesn’t believe in the Scriptures, 
And if you believe in a just God, you will admit that 
He must bring justice to pass, if not here, then here- 
after. But this will not help the man who does not 
believe in God. 

On the other hand, there is no difficulty whatsoever, 
scientific or other, in the fact that we cannot 
“imagine”? the human soul as alive and energizing 
apart from the body—why, we can’t really 7magine it 
even in its association with the body. The imagina- 
tion necessarily “ pictures” things in a bodily way— 
all its “images ” are derived through the senses. The 
mathematician can fix his attention and encourage 
his intelligence to think about the idea of “circle” 
by drawing a round black line on white paper. But 
the curve he draws most certainly isn’t a circle. 
When really thinking about abstract. or again, 
spiritual things, you ought to get rid of the imagina- 
tion as much as possible, unless it helps you. Thus 
if it helps one to “ imagine ”’ an angel as a young man 
in white clothes with feathery wings, one is at liberty 
to do so, provided one remembers that an angel is no 
such thing. The Scriptures picture the after-life in 
various ways—as a feast. or a city. The Jews liked 
those metaphors and were helped by them. The 
feast-metaphor wouldn’t help me—possibly because I 
detest long dinners—so I don't use it. Personally, I 
could easily “imagine” a disembodied soul; but I’d 
rather not do so, but use my intelligence only, so far 
as possible. 
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Still less is it legitimate to growl because the 
physical sciences don’t come across souls when they 
hunt for what is spiritual with instruments and 
methods suited only to what is material. Of course 
chemistry, anatomy, biology, etc., don’t discover souls: 
to announce that, because they don’t, “science” 
knows nothing of souls, implying thereby that there 
aren’t any, is only verbally less gross than the Victorian 
phrases: “I’ve dissected many a body, but my scalpel 
has never found a soul”; or, “ The brain exudes 
thought as the liver does bile’; and as off the point 
as to try to discover the music in the musician’s mind 
by analysing the ink with which the “music” is 
printed upon paper. I owed it to my conscience thus 
to clear the ground a little, lest anyone should suppose 
that what I say afterwards is Just rhetoric, or senti- 
ment, or blind assumption, or “ speaking to my book.” 
As a Christian, I believe what God reveals because He 
reveals it, and I hold that 1 have valid reasons for 
knowing what that revelation is. But apart from my 
Christianity, I hold I have valid intellectual grounds 
for acknowledging that in “man,” human man, living 
here, there are two principles that make him a com- 
plete though complex unit—body-soul—the phrase 
could not be bettered, and the idea is essential in 
Catholic philosophy—and that one principle is what 
we call “‘ matter”; the other, spiritua], and by essence 
indestructible, and unable, thercfore, to die when 
the body dies. What those philosophical grounds 
are, I repeat that in this paper I have no call to 
discuss. 


Now those who believe in God, the infinite eternal 
Spirit, and the immortal soul, created by Him, will 
grant that He, all-wise no Icss than all-good, cannot 
but have created the soul (or anything else) for some 
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purpose—in order that it should become the perfect 
version of itself and do its full due work, and so gain 
perfect happiness—for happiness is simply being 
aware that you are well. And you could not be 
“well-er’”’ than by being exactly what God means you 
to be. So when the soul is separated from the body, 
it must be either exactly what God means it to be, or 
not. If not, it may be partly different, or, maybe, 
wholly different. We may say we have never met an 
example of either extreme—absolute perfection or 
utter corruption. Probably we haven’t. Certainly I 
have never knowingly met the all-bad man. Because 
my very flesh may have crawled at the sense of corrup- 
tion exhaled by So-and-so, I still have no right to say 
that he has no redeeming element in him—or is, to 
use Plato's word, “incurable.” I do not see what 
God sees; nor know what God means to do. As 
Christians we are forbidden to condemn. or despair of, 
any man. And you may well have scen changes from 
what looked Jike all-through rottenness, into solid and 
enduring good. 

Still—to put the melancholy option first—it is con- 
ceivable that a human will could express itself totally 
in one great choice of wrongness: the man is free 
enough—I dare to say, great cnough—to exhale his 
self wholly in terms of separation from, antagonism 
to, God. He would then pass into his hereafter self 
disunited from God, and so from all that is united 
with God or Godlike; from all truth, goodness, beauty 
and reality. The possibility of this complete self- 
worship, self-isolation, is what underlies the Christian 
doctrine of hell. It is not that doctrine, exactly, but 
it underlies and is implied by it. It is not God who 
“puts” aman “into” hell. It is man who can “hell 
himself,” by disuniting his will wholly from God’s 
will. 
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The opposite extreme is, thank God, far more easily 
conceivable—that a man could (I am not speaking of 
the helps he would receive towards doing so) bring 
himself wholly into harmony with God’s plan for him, 
and so pass into the next world. Such a one would 
find nothing between himself and God. No lie in 
the soul; no evil loves; unhindered union; perfect 
happiness. Such a soul were “en-heavened.” And 
Christianity, never pessimist, holds that God has 
revealed that innumerable souls have thus achieved 
their true end: there is no revelation, nor dogma, as 
to even one soul having self-helled itself. 

But most men, we observe, pass out of this life 
“average,” i.e., mixtures of good and less good, maybe 
of bad. The good can't be jettisoned: we dare not 
say the bad is irremediable. Even we, short-sighted 
and incompetent as we are, may have said of them: 
“If only he'd let himself be helped—taken in hand. 
If only I knew how to set about it! If only I could! 
He is spoiling himself—allowing his friends to spoil 
him.” But the knowledge and power lacking to us 
are not lacking to God. God will not force any man’s 
will, even to do right: but His love for each is such 
that He will do all save violence to a soul, that it may 
“come right.” Hence it is reasonable to expect that 
such a soul, even hereafter, will be further purified, 
educated, and fully desirous of uniting itself with God 
and abic to do so. All such purification would be 
punitive in this sense—that up to a point man is 
responsible for some part of his imperfection. 
Heredity, environment, so forth, cannot rob man of 
all his responsibility. And if punishment, and even 
education, always imply some pain, yct joy would exist 
within such pain just in proportion as the soul grew 
more Godlike and knew it. Again, this notion under- 
lies the doctrine about Purgatory, which therefore 
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does not clash with what our intelligence and our 
moral sense might ask. 


But Christians hold that God has not left us 
exclusively to the surmises or even the justified con- 
clusions of our reason. His Revelation ratifies some 
of these (like His own existence, and that of the soul), 
other truths also have been told to us, which our 
intelligence alone could not have discovered. This 
revelation was given gradually, we hold, to and 
through the Hebrews, and fully in and through Jesus 
Christ. The Hebrews were slow enough to grasp the 
spiritual destiny of the soul, let alone to put their 
spiritual “centre of gravity” in the imperishable 
world hereafter. But they increasingly did so; and 
more than a hundred years before Christ, the belief 
was fully fornicd amongst them; and the story of the 
Maccabees praises those who offered prayers, alms and 
sacrifice for the souls of those who had died. Our 
Lord could therefore take belief in immortality for 
granted amongst all His hearers, save the small group 
of Sadducees, and His teaching is, quite naturally, 
steeped in it. 

In His last recorded sentence, He said: “ Father, 
into Thy hands t commend My Spirit”; and to the 
thicf He had said: “This day thou shalt be with Me 
in Paradise.” He began by preaching that change of 
heart which alone could admit a man into God's King- 
dom; but that Kingdom had only its beginnings upon 
earth; as for our “treasures "—-what we prize and 
cling to—we must not store them up here, but in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust can destroy 
them, nor thief dig through and steal them. In the 
earthly field, wheat and weed grow side by side. Not 
till the end shall be the complete separation, when 
the weeds shall be burnt up, and the good grain 
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gathered into eternal granaries. In that imperishable 
heaven were to be found not only those who actually 
heard Him and obeyed Him, and those who in their 
turn snould follow them, but all who in a mysterious 
way had done so in the past. “Then shall the 
righteous shine as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.” He never disguised that this would mean a 
sacrifice. Better to lose the whole existing world 
than one’s own soul. Hand should be cut off, eye 
plucked out, rather than that everlasting life be 
sacrificed; daily must a man take up his cross and 
follow Christ to Calvary. 

There is here no pessimism, as though Christ held 
the world evil in itself. There is sin in it—world- 
worship even in the man who is trying to serve God. 
A man must disentangle himself from his own selfish- 
ness: this is painful. He loves by nature the pleasures 
and the power and the wealth that the world con- 
tains and is apt to try to get them, and more and more 
of them, at all costs. But if he disdains Manimon, or 
at least refuses to allow it to be anything but his 
servant, Mammon is angry, and hits back: “In the 
world you shall have tribulation.” But is the Christ- 
ian miserable even when persecuted? No. Nevera 
grumble, a whine, never scl{i-pity in the gospels! 
“Your joy no man taketh from you ”-—even here. 

And certainly Christ preaches no saving of one’s 
own soul at the expense of that of others; or concentra- 
tion on the “next” world to the neglect of this one. 
The exact contrary is true. In the “Our Father” 
we are to ask that His Kingdom may come, His will 
be done, on earth no less than in heaven: the startling 
parable of the sheep and goats ending with the 
summons of the blessed into heaven, and the stern 
“Depart from Me, you accursed,” turns entirely on 
what we call the “corporal works of mercy,” ie., 
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whether or no we have served the sick, the prisoner, 
the lonely, the destitute, here on this earth. Doubtless 
a man can misuse any good or true thing—he might 
so concentrate on the next world as to fail in his duty 
in this one; and, much more probably, he could so 
exhaust or squander himself in philanthropy that his 
own character deteriorates. But most of all obvious 
is it that we shall work for others, be unselfish up to 
self-sacrifice point, just in proportion as we realize 
that each soul is infinitely and eternally precious. 
To work on behalf of hygiene or art, of justice and 
mercy, during these years, is good and very good. 
But the scope of such efforts is terribly narrowed: it 
is like spending all you have over your son’s element- 
ary education; and a parent might not do even that 
if he knew that the boy was going to die the moment 
he left school. No. It is when you believe in the 
imperishable existence and value of a man’s soul that 
there is nothing you will not do for his sake. An 
illustration. Do not think it flippant—it is not! 
No one has ever begun to understand Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s “ Father Brown” who does not see that 
his insight, his courage, his force and his tenderness 
were due to his seeing cach soul as something eternally 
valuable; as only beginning here; and able, therefore, 
to be eternally successful despite the deplorable mess 
they had made of their first years. Those stories, 
believe me, aren’t just “ detective stories’! 


The hardest part of what I have to say is this: our 
Lord spoke much about what He called “ Eternal 
Life.” ‘This is not the same as “ immortality,” though 
it includes it. The Christian doctrine is, that God 
certainly has 1 plan and purpose for us, in fulfilling 
which our perfection and happiness reside. But this 
does not mean merely that we are to be excellent hun- 
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dred per cent. versions of human nature, as a dog-rose 
can be improved into being an excellent rose, but 
never into being a dog. By His gift of grace God does 
lift us into a supernatural state. By incorporation into 
Jesus Christ, so that we form His true mystical body, 
we are adopted into being children of God, we who 
were but sons of men; and in us His holy spirit is, 
in a mysterious special way, to dwell. This “new 
life’ is dillerent not merely in degree but in kind 
from our natural life—not that the natural life is 
ousted from us; but it—zt-—is raised into a higher 
kind of life that no human effort could have got for 
itself, or merited. This involves a “new birth,” of 
which our Lord spoke to Nicodemus. It involves a 
new activity, of which He spoke to the woman of 
Samaria—the living water given freely to man leaps 
up into a fountain and overbrims, and its spray 
freshens the world. Our Lord, St. Paul, St. John 
spare no pains to make us realize this. Christ is the 
vine-stock; we, the branches: one sap circulates 
throughout the whole. Christ is the Bread of Life: 
when a man eats of that, he becomes “one Bread” 
with Christ. We are living stones, columns built 
into the living Temple of God. These metaphors 
represent, as all good metaphors should do, a reality. 
Else they would be just meaningless. The fact, the 
reality is, that we are called to be incorporate in Jesus 
Christ, so that we live truly by His life and are truly 
“one thing” with Him. When God “sees ’”’ His Son, 
He sees ourselves in Him; when He sees the Christ- 
ian living true to his faith, or repenting when he has 
sinned, God sces His Son in the Christian. This is 
the meaning of St. Paul’s favourite phrase—the 
Christian exists “in Christ’; and it alternates with 
that other: “I live—no longer merely J—but Christ 
is living in me! ” 
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What are the consequences, in eternity, of this 
union with God? St. Paul puts them in a sentence. 
““ Now I see as by means of a mirror, dimly: but then 
—face to face. Now I know ‘in part fragmentary 
truths: but then—I shall know even as I am known.” 
That is—even now I do know true things about God; 
enough to make me love and try to serve Him and my 
neighbour for His sake: but I see Him only as 
reflected in the mirror of created things; in all created 
things, but especially in man, who, because of his 
spiritual soul, is ‘“‘in the image, in the likeness,” of 
God, the Infinite Spirit: and I see Him by means of 
my true ideas concerning Him—yet even they are 
created—mizrrors, images of God. And slowly, slowly, 
thought after thought, experience after experience, by 
means of one lesson after another duly taught me by 
His guaranteed authority, ] build up my knowledge 
about Him. But then, in a mysterious way that no 
man upon earth experiences, I shall see Him “ face to 
face,” directly, wholly, as He knows me—though even 
then I shall not know Him “ exhaustively,” as He 
knows Himself, else I were infinite in my knowledge, 
as He is. But when the perfectly purified soul thus 
sees God, it cannot but love Him: in “ heaven,” I 
can say that I shall love even as I am loved. But 
even now, when I love what deserves to be loved, and 
have my love returned, I am happy in that love, and 
grow like to my beloved. ‘There is always an assimila- 
tion between lover and beloved—they grow like one 
another. When, therefore, I see and love God with- 
out any obstacle between me and Him, inevitably I 
“enter into the joy of my Lord,” and I become 
“perfect, even as my Father in heaven is perfect "— 
I in my finite created way am perfect as ‘‘ your Father 
in heaven” is perfect in His infinite way. 

As for me, may I sum up what I have said, adding 
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very briefly two points only, and acknowledging that 
the subject is not an easy one to talk about or listen 
to—how should it be? It is eternally greater than 
any earthly subject. Yet it is not abstruse, as earthly 
sciences must be. The simpler the soul, the more 
honest the conscience, the better will it be understood, 

So far, then, as the doctrine of immortality is con- 
cerned, the “ natural sciences,” as they are called, have 
nothing at all to tell us. They are fit instruments for 
their purpose, which is different from ours. ‘They 
study, and maybe speculate upon, material things, and 
should not, really, overlap into philosophy. The 
human soul is entirely a matter for philosophy, its 
existence, that is; its spirituality and its consequent 
indestructibility. We then said that anyone who held 
these for certain, and also believed in the all-holy 
God, could at the very lowest surmise the triple possi- 
bility ahead of the disembodied soul: it might be 
wholly self-disunited from God: or perfectly what 
He intended it to become, and therefore fully united 
with Him: or, betwixt and between, substantially 
right with Him but stil] necding to be purified. We 
then spoke, though with terrible inadequacy, of the 
full Christian doctrine of “eternal life” which 
includes, indeed, immortality, but goes beyond it. 
For God ts life and the source of life. There is no 
way for death of any sort to enter into Him, nor into 
that which is united with Him. As for Christ, “ being 
raised from the dead, He dicth no more; death hath 
no more any dominion over Him”: we, then, incor- 
porated into Him, are incorporated into that living 
Person who displays in His own history that He has 
nothing to do with death. “ Blessed, from hence- 
forward, are they who die in the Lord.” Nor is there 
any starting point for death in one who is indwelt by 
that Living Spirit whom the creed calls “ Lord and 
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Giver of Life.” ‘I am come,” said our Lord, “ that 
they might have life, and have it more abundantly”: 
““As the Father liveth, and hath life in Himself. so 
to the Son hath He given to have life in Himself...” 
(and as for the Son), “ whom He will, them maketh 
He alive! ” 

I have not mentioned the Christian doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the Body. This would force me back 
into philosophy, and I should have to explain in what 
sense the body and the soul make one complex unity 
—body-soul. Enough to say that while the soul is 
“ thinkable ” apart {rom the body, yet it was created 
to be a human sou}, and not an angel: it is, then, as 
it were in a violent condition when not controlling 
what we call “ matter’? in such a way as to make a 
“body” of that matter. Ina word: we were created 
to be men: when “that which is perfect is come,” 
we shall still be men, and at long last, perfectly so. 

Last of all—reality and life imply activity. One 
who is closely united with God and indwelt by His 
Spirit, notoriously, even on this earth, puts forth an 
activity, an influence, even if he or she be quite un- 
known and unadvertised, quite immeasurably beyond 
that put forth by anyone else in the world. But the 
en-heavened soul is perfectly united with the very 
source of these three things. Its activity will there- 
fore be incalculably multiplied. The most intense 
activity of earth cannot compare with that of the 
saints in heaven. It is always God who works through 
men, here or there, when good is being done: but in 
how many ways do we not, here, refuse Him a free 
hand! There full activity is unimpeded, and it is 
only a hampered activity that tired you. Therefore 
heaven’s activity in no way interferes with our eternal 
peace—for what is peace save free scope for right 
action?—nor with that eternal rest that we so often 
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pray for on behalf of the faithful departed who may 
still be not quite set free from the enchanting love for 
sin. 

The Christian doctrine of immortality is, then, a 
tremendous asset: we do not condemn those who 
possess it not: but their life is the poorer by a whole 
dimension: they are cramped and chilled: to that 
extent, they are blinded and crippled. ‘This doctrine 
is positive, not negative: exhilarating, not pessimist: 
it tells us what we did not know, reassures us as to 
what we could but guess, promises what we hardly 
dared desire, lifts us from the weak and the passing 
into the unshakable and enduring. 

God grant, then, that by keeping our consciences as 
clean as may be and being sorry when we have stained 
them, and by serving our fellow-men with all un- 
selfishness, we may ‘so pass through the good things 
of time as never to lose those that are eternal.” 


THE VISION OF GOD 
KENNETH E. KIRK 


TURNING over the pages of an old exercise book the 
other day, I came across a passage of Cicero which 
countless generations of schoolboys must have 
laboured to translate from Latin into English. It 
was headed “Teach me to forget”; and it told how, 
nearly five hundred years before Christ, an ingenious 
Greek inventor approached the great Athenian, 
Themistocles, and offered to sell him the secret of a 
system of memory-training so infallible that “ he 
would be able to remember everything he wished to 
remember.” Themistocles’s answer is one which 
goes almost to the root of all true education: “ How 
much happicr I should be,” he said, “if you could 
teach me to forget the things I want to forget! ” For 
even the educationist of to-day sets out to help us to 
learn what Dr. Welton has called “ the value and the 
blessedness of forgetting.” ““Very few of our past 
experiences,” he says, “ are worth recalling as such— 
the recollection of them is simply to waste life.” 
Everyone must recognize the truth of this. We all 
know from bitter experience the interminable flood 
of empty trivialities which flows from rattlepate 
memories stich as those of Miss Bates or Mrs. Nickleby 
—-memories so overloaded with the rubbish of past 
experience that they have no capacity either to receive 
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or to retain knowledge of real worth. The wise man 
is indeed the man who can forget at will such things 
as there is no purpose in remembering. 

But the words “Teach me to forget ” have an even 
deeper meaning for the Christian. Above all else 
in this life we need to forget ourselves, and there is 
nothing in the world which it is harder to forget. A 
child at its first party—a curate preaching his first 
sermon—a bride giving her first At Home—by their 
pleading eyes, their nervous hands, their stammering 
platitudes, they make it clear for all to see that they 
cannot be their real selves just because they cannot 
forget themselves. The same is truc of life’s major 
issues—its principles, crises, and decisions. What 
does “ conversion” mean? It means that hitherto we 
have thought of no one but ourselves, our own desires 
and interests—and now we must begin to forget 
ourselves, and to think of God and of our neighbours. 
What is it that makes spiritual or moral progress 
dificult? Is it not principally the fact that each 
lapse, however slight, into the old sins—each new 
failure to overcome temptation—-each faltering of 
resolution—forces the soul back upon itself again? 
It remembers all the past, and cries: “I have fallen 
once more; if indeed I am so weak, so frail, what hope 
can there be for me?” And so it slips a step farther 
down the hill of self-conscious despair. 

Most dangerous of all, perhaps, because most difficult 
to discern, is the way in which this primacy of self 
obtrudes even into the consciousness of those who have 
begun to gain the victory over sin. The Pharisees of 
the gospel were not evil men; they were something 
more unnatural still—they were good men who prided 
themselves on being good. Pharisaism will last as 
long as the world does. One of the hardest things 
in life is to gain a victory over sin without at the same 
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moment feeling pride in one’s victory—and spiritual 
pride was the sin by which the angels fell. Such pride 
is the parent of what we call self-complacency—a state 
of mind in which we are content with our moral 
achievements, plume ourselves on our virtues, and 
even in the moments in which we try to serve others 
and to think of their needs, condescend towards them 
as experts towards amateurs, as creditor nations 
towards debtor nations, as good Samaritans towards 
helpless wayfarers. It is a bitter fact that the man 
who comes to serve so often stays to domineer. That 
this kind of condescension must have evil results upon 
our own natures is clear enough; and in those whom 
we are attempting to “help” or “serve” it breeds 
too often an irritated resentment, a sullen ingratitude, 
which go far to rob our cllorts of any good results 
they might otherwise have had. Jt is at least arguable 
that the blatant self-advertising programmes of would- 
be philanthropists, however well meant, have caused 
as much trouble in the world as all the perversions of 
greed and selfishness. To condescend to those who 
need one’s help is to exploit their souls in the interest 
of one’s own spiritual self-aggrandizement, as surely as 
men’s labour was exploited at the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Everywhere, it would seem, we are imprisoned in 
the net of self. Even if conversion means escape 
from a life of self-secking egoism, the way of the con- 
verted sinner who now tries to live according to the 
law of Christ is menaced on the one hand by the 
danger of a self-pitying incompetence, and on the 
other by that of a self-righteous complacency; and it 
is hard to say which of the two is the more distressing 
disease. And all because we cannot forget ourselves! 
Christianity, no doubt, has explored this problem 
more fully than any other religion, but in one form 
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or another the pre-Christians religions were well 
aware of it, and in one form or another they all 
pointed to the same solution. The only way, they 
told the world, by which we can escape from ourselves 
and forget ourselves, is the way of worship: that door 
at least stands open. 

How fully Christianity accepted this view, how 
emphatically it proclaimed it, may be read in the New 
Testament. By ‘‘ worship” we mean, I suppose, the 
dedication of self to another—the offering to him, 
or her, or it, of the whole personality—heart, 
imagination, will, and purposes, all in one. And 
where such an offer becomes effectual, man does 
indeed “forget himself." So when a husband truly 
“worships” his wife, as he has promised to do in his 
marriage vow, he forgets the weariness or drudgery of 
the office or the field in the joy of working for her; and 
the wife does the like by her husband. Or when we 
speak of a child “ worshipping” its parents we mean 
that it hangs upon their every word and look and 
action, and attempts in its childish way to anticipate 
each one of its father’s needs, to repay each one of its 
mother’s caresses, with a new act of loving service. It 
is no accident that the New Testament speaks of the 
proper relation of Christians to God as identical with 
that of children towards their father, and makes the 
marriage of husband and wife the visible symbol of 
Christ’s union with His Church. For rightly under- 
stood the New Testament is from end to end one great 
record of worship—one great invitation to worship. 
It opens with the worship of shepherds and angels at 
Bethlehem: it closes with the worship of the redeemed 
in heaven. The great events of our Lord’s earthly 
life—the Nativity, the Transfiguration, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension—are hedged about by worshippers, 
human and angelic. And throughout questions about 
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worship throng to the front: “ Where is God to be 
worshipped—in this mountain or in Jerusalem?” 
“God is a Spirit, so can He be worshipped other than 
in spirit and in truth?” “‘ How can we worship an 
unknown God?” ‘To these and similar problems the 
New Testament writers address themselves. ‘They 
tell the world of a God who is truly worshipful—a 
God who, if men turn to Him, will help them to 
forget themselves, will grapple their hearts with the 
“cords of a man,” and draw their worship to Him- 
self as surely as the sun draws water from the sea, 
““A God who is truly worshipful ’—there is more 
in that phrase than meets the eye. To the culminat- 
ing moment of all worship—the foretaste of the 
eternal joys of heaven—the ancient world gave the 
beautiful name of “seeing God.” It is very easy to 
discern what they meant by this. We have all known 
moments when, after a weary climb of many hours 
uphill, we have reached a mountain top, and seen the 
vast landscape of the countryside spread out at our 
feet—its undulating plains stretching away towards 
the horizon, and each village, lake and coppice 
dwarfed to the tiny proportions of a_ toyland 
panorama. At such a time it is possible, if only for 
an instant, to forget all bodily fatigue in the joy of 
achievement; to forget even the mental cares and 
spiritual lethargy of our ordinary life from day to day; 
and in complete though momentary unself-conscious- 
ness to experience a kind of revival of the entire 
personality. Even the beginner in the art of worship 
has had analogous adventures of the spirit, and has 
from time to time been swept away by a rapture in 
which self is wholly set aside. In experiences of this 
order—so the old world said—a man had “seen his 
. God”; and seeing Him had for the moment forgotten 
his human frailties and entered into union with the 
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divine. And they could think of no other specific or 
medicament for the ills from which mankind suffers, 
to equal this vision of God in efficacy. 

Christianity took up the time-honoured phrase and 
teaching—Jesus Himself endorsed it when He called 
the pure in heart blessed, because they should “see 
God.” But here, as in everything else, the Church 
was not content with mechanical repetition of 
formulas borrowed haphazard from other religions; it 
transformed whatever it touched, as with a magician’s 
wand. Sothe New Testament said, in effect: ‘‘ Wor- 
ship the God of Jewry, and you will come to see Him; 
but you will see Him with the eycs of a Jew. You 
will see Him as the all-powerful autocrat of the 
Universe, before whom ‘man cannot answer one in 
a thousand.’ The vision may rob you of all thought 
of self, but what will it make of you? It will beget 
in you a passive fatalism—the fatalism of one who 
from the vision of God has learnt that he is powerless 
to guide his own life, either for good or ill; that he 
is nothing but clay in the hands of the omnipotent 
Potter. And so”—we may imagine the Christian 
missionary continuing—" to one who worships God 
after the pattern which Judaism has given him, the 
old saying comes true, that to see God means death. 
For worship of this fashion, though it brings self- 
forgetfulness, inspires no new hope and courage into 
the worshipper. He bows in awe before the Throne, 
but it is the awe of one to whom God seems terrible 
rather than merciful; it paralyses action and turns 
resolution into impotence. It is a vision to be 
dreaded rather than to be welcomed.” 

Then, turning to the Greeks, the Church seems to 
say: “‘ What are your gods, O Greece? They live in 
the perpetual and self-centred calm of Olympus, con- 
templating their own perfection, aloof from human 
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needs, spending eternity in a purposeless round of 
carefree happiness. Worship them after this pattern, 
and you may see them; and perhaps you too will 
undergo the rapture of self-forgetfulness. But once 
more it will be an ineffective rapture. From the gods 
whom you worship you will catch no inspiration to 
newness of life, to the service of others: you will long 
for nothing except a repetition of the ecstasy you have 
experienced. So your lives will become isolated, 
visionary, anti-social: and vour worship, far from fit- 
ting you to discharge your true function in the world, 
will render you useless. Jf we are to desire to see God 
iu worship, then He must be a God who can make our 
worship fruitful in charity and loving-kindness. No 
other God is worthy of our adoration.” 

That is what I meant when I said a moment ago 
that Christianity told of a God who was truly worship- 
ful. Nothing could be more certain than that the 
worshipper takes his tone from that which he wor- 
ships. ‘There is a sense in which we can be said 
to worship things trivial and ignoble—money, for 
example, or position, or popular applause, or power 
for power’s sake. But such worships only make our 
lives trivial and ignoble too: we “forget ourselves,” 
perhaps, in our quests and enthusiasms. but it would 
have been better to remain in the wearisome path of 
self-conscious effort than to attain self-forgetfulness by 
methods such as these. There is no question but 
that Christianity has always placed worship at the very 
centre of life. But in doing so it has never forgotten 
the supreme importance of sound doctrine about God. 
For according as we conceive worthily or unworthily 
of the God whom we worship, so do our lives become 
worthy or unworthy of the purposes for which they 
have been given us. 

When the first Christians worshipped, they were 
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filled with the consciousness of the presence of Jesus 
whom they had known on earth. In their own words, 
they saw “ the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ God had manifested 
His true character in Jesus as a God in whom love 
and mercy and ceaseless activity for the salvation of 
men take precedence over mere demonstrations of 
majesty and power. They could not conceive that 
such worship would issue in anything but an active 
life of unself-conscious service and goodwill—for the 
worshipper grows like that which he worships. We 
do not need to review the lives of the saints very 
closely to realize how true this principle is. We love 
St. Francis of Assisi just because he caught from his 
Master the spontaneity of a brotherly love which flows 
out naturally towards all things God has made—not 
in a mere high-spirited good-fellowship; but in a deep 
longing for their full and true peri{ection—for their 
redemption from the imperfections of nature as we 
know it. 

It is worth noticing how sedulously, how jealously, 
the Christian Church has guarded the priceless heir- 
loom of this conception. We are apt to think that it 
is only the present generation which has caught up 
the torch lit by the original evangelists, and has 
realized that the gospel story, with its life-like picture 
of the humanity of Jesus, alone can provide us with 
the true account of what God is like—with the con- 
ception of God which above all others makes worship 
efficacious. In this, as in many other things, we are 
ungenerous to the past. We necd only to read a few 
pages of the Little Flowers of St. Francis, or the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola, or the 
Devout Life of St. Francis de Sales, to recognize how 
constant the tradition has been through the whole 
history of Christendom. If worship is to have the 
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purifying and ennobling effect which the world has 
always attributed to it—if it is to send us forth again 
as better men and women, more serviceable to our 
neighbours by the very fact that our service is no 
longer self-conscious—then it must be a worship of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ. For nowhere else 
except in Christianity has God been so fully presented 
as at once all-pure and yet loving and merciful towards 
the sinful; at once purposive and yet long-suffering; 
at once creative and yet calling for man’s co-operation 
in all that He does among men. 

So the test of whether a man has indeed “seen 
God ” in his worship is a practical one. It is the test: 
Does worship make him a better man—“ better,” both 
because he has become less of an egoist. less of a self- 
critical neurotic, conscious more of his own failures 
than of anything else, less of a self-righteous Pharisee, 
but “better” also because more active in his Master's 
service? And if this is the test of “ seeing God,” then 
the criterion which the old world employed was a 
misleading one. To the Jews, as also to the Greeks, 
“seeing God” (‘real worship,” as we might say) 
meant expericncing a rapturous and ecstatic wave of 
high emotion—a joy beyond all other joys in intensity; 
a joy so profound that words could give no utterance 
to that which was discovered there. Christianity, it 
cannot be too often said, abolished this test of the 
reality of worship once and for ever. If a man was 
progressing in spontaneous purity and service without 
thought of self, then he had worshipped in the fullest 
sense, whatever experiences he might or might not 
have had at the time of worship. The Church never 
denied that God gave moments of inexpressible joy 
to those who worshipped Him, or that such moments 
were transcendently precious. What it did deny, and 
that with the utmost emphasis, was that the presence 
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or absence of such sensuous emotion had any bearing 
upon the reality of worship. What mattered was not 
so much that a man could say that he had “ seen God” 
(and how few of us can say that with any real convic- 
tion!) but that others could say of him that he was 
looking towards God, and by reason of that “ looking ” 
was becoming a new man. The test of all worship— 
the result for which we shall pray whenever we turn 
to worship—is simply newness of life. Any other test 
than that is misleading and disastrous. 

There are so many of us who still think of religion 
as primarily a source of personal joy, relief, or con- 
solation, that it scems necessary to enforce this truth 
with all the emphasis at our command. It is so easy 
to tell the beginners in the Christian life that prayer 
will bring to them a rapture such as they have never 
known before. It is so natural, again, that they 
should receive this message gladly, and perhaps for 
a while experience something corresponding to their 
expectation. But very little msight is required to see 
that the vast body of lapsed Christians is in large part 
made up of those who came forward with this hope 
uppermost in their minds, and then found, sooner or 
later, nothing but a bitter disillusionment. It is all 
because we have placed the accent in the wrong posi- 
tion. Christian worship does from time to time bring 
joy indescribable: but it is not for the attainment of 
that joy here on carth that we cal] men to worship. 
We call them to worship simply and solely because, 
if they look resolutely towards God, their lives will 
become more and more worthy of Him. 

May | remind you of St. Paul’s method of enforcing 
this truth? He himself had had “ visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord.” He had been “caught up into 
the third heaven—into Paradise—and heard unspeak- 
able words, which it is not lawful for man to utter.” 
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But of all this he refuses to say anything, “lest any 
man should account of me above that which he seeth 
me to be.” That is all that matters about worship— 
what sort of folk do God and man see us to be after 
we have worshipped? St. Paul himself tells us. His 
converts sometimes longed after the strange experi- 
ences of these mystic states—‘ speaking with tongues”’ 
(or, as we express it nowadays, the utterance of in- 
articulate cries of rhapsody forced out by excess of 
devout emotion), and the “gift of prophecy”; they 
wished to possess the key of “all mysteries and all 
(occult) knowledge ”; they wished for a “ faith’ which 
should make no miracle too hard for them to perform. 
But the apostle takes a stern and sure way with them. 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels,’ he says, “but have not dove, I am become 
sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. And though 
I have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries 
and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so as 
to remove mountains, but have not Jove, am nothing. 
. . . Love suflereth long and is kind; love envieth 
not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seekcth not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account of evil, rejoiceth not in 
unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. Love never faileth.” To 
substitute “mysteries,” or “ prophecy,” or “ occult 
knowledge,” or ‘spiritual consolations,” or “ ecstatic 
pleasures,” for love as the test of true worship—no 
mistake could be more tragic than that. And love is 
at its best when it is spontaneous and carefree; not 
weaving laborious philanthropic programmes, but 
leaping without calculation or afterthought to the 
loved one’s side. 


‘ 
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It is the constant Christian tradition that, like the 
angels, the saints in heaven look always on the face 
of God in adoring worship. In a prosaic age like 
ours, this description of man’s ultimate goal and good 
seems often too sentimental and effeminate to fire 
the imagination. But think of worship—of “ seeing 
God ”—in terms of the love which should be its 
fruition, and the picture changes. We cannot guess 
what service God will demand of the spirits of just 
men made perfect. But that their worship of Him will 
continue, in heaven as on earth, to go forth in active 
co-operating love, we cannot doubt. The “ Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest” is not an endless daydream; it 
is a continuation of the loving service they have 
rendered to God on earth. We call it “ rest” indeed; 
but it is ‘‘restful”’ simply because it is never “ rest- 
less”’—it is the natural, inevitable, frictionless out- 
come of perfected worship. We have seen it some- 
times in the lives of those whose religion has been 
most real to them while they were still among us; and, 
seeing it, have realized that they above all others are 
worthy of the name of Christian. That redeemed 
humanity shall some day in united adoration serve 
God with the same unreflecting, unhesitating love, 
is the fullest description of eternity that religion can 
offer to man’s frail imagination. It is the last gleam- 
ing picture revealed to us as we attempt to look at 
God and the world through Christian eyes. 


